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Book Iv. 
CHAPTER I. 
MRS. LEVISON RECEIVES A SHOCK. 


WHATEVER delight and glory the fact of being entertained by 
the Count and Countess Pharamond produced in the breasts of 
Dolly Levison and her step-mother, that fact held no reciprocal 
pleasure for the host or hostess of the evening. 

Pharamond himself was in a state of suppressed fury. He 
would not have troubled to invite Mrs. Levison had it not been 
that he desired to see Sheba. She had failed to appear, and he 
resented her absence most keenly, and felt certain that his wife 
was to blame for it. It was therefore no pleasant or easy task to 
play his part in the social pageant—more particularly as he had 
insinuated to some of his club acquaintances that the “ Heron 
Raye” of whom all London was talking was a special friend of 
his own, and that she would appear in his reception-rooms that 
evening. 

He was not by any means the only person of distinction who 
had made the same rash promise, for Heron Raye had received 
more invitations than she could count, and had been speculated 
about and criticized in a manner that would have considerably 
surprised herself. Her obduracy in refusing to make herself 
known, and the pertinacity with which all inquiries were baffled, 
only made people more curious and more spiteful. They in- 
vented stories about her, pointed out various persons of more 
than doubtful repute as her representative, assured each other 
she was coming to their houses or entertainments, and then 
excused her non-appearance with unfailing unveracity. 
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Pharamond was therefore put down as one of themselves, and 
no one would believe that Mrs. Levison was actually the mother 
of this mystery, or cdnsent to bask in the reflected glory of such 
a relationship. 

It is needless to remark that Mrs. Levison wotild have been 
the last person in the world to believe in that glory, or accept its 
reflection as anything short of insult. 

As for Dolly, she appeared to enjoy herself immensely. She 
studied the dresses and jewels of the women, and took in all the 
details of the dinner—its appointments..andattendance and 
service—with a view to utterly confounding Maida Vale on the 
next occasion of a “gathering of Judah.” 

Her eyes were so busy that her tongue enjoyed an enforced 
rest. Besides, when she attempted to exercise it she found no 
encouragement from. her companion, a vapid youth of whose 
very name she was ignorant, and to whom his collar and his 
dawning moustache presented the chief objects of importancein life. 

The unexplained departure of Lord Amersley had seriously 
annoyed Bessie, besides upsetting the arrangements of the table. 
She had intended him to take her in to dinner, and only dis- 
covered his absence when the other guests were pairing off. 
That he should have behaved so rudely and strangely only 
increased her sense of disappointment and her anger with her 
husband, to whose blundering interference she attributed it. 

Was he really ill? she thought. Was the shock of this news 
so severe that he had felt unequal to play his part before the 
world, or was everything else of such poor account that he had 
not even paused to consider conventionality or civility ? 

“I am glad he does not know where she lives,” she said to 
herself. “I suppose he would have rushed off to her had he 
done so. What can he be so infatuated about? She is ugly, 
dull, ill-tempered—there is absolutely nothing in her to attract 
aman. I must give Mrs. Levison a hint to keep them apart. 
But she’s such a fool I suppose she wouldn’t have the courage to 
say ‘No’ to an earl.” 

The wearisome dinner sped on. She ate and drank, and talked 
and smiled, and did her best to mask her own feelings and play 
her vé/e before these people, but all the time she was suffering 
agonies of humiliation, and when she met her husband’s glance, 
or saw his cold, evil smile, she felt instinctively that a storm was 
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gathering on the matrimonial horizon which boded no good for 
her. 

She took Mrs. Levison aside in the drawing-room, and under 
cover of the noise a professional pianist was producing, asked 
that worthy lady if she was aware that her old enemy Meredith 
had been transformed into no less a personage than the Earl of 
Amersley. 

Mrs. Levison’s amazement was excessive. More so than her 
pleasure in hearing the news, for she had never conquered her 
dislike to Paul, and never forgiven his plain speaking to her. 

To wound Mrs. Levison’s self-pride or self-importance was an 
infallible receipt for holding a place in her memory. She never 
forgave the offence, or the offender. 

“He has believed that Sheba was dead all this time,” said 
Bessie at last, “but now he knows it is not true. If he should 
call and try to resume the intimacy, what will you do?” 

“ My duty, of course,” said Mrs. Levison, rising proudly to the 
occasion. “I hope, my dear Bessie, I know what ¢hat is. In the 
interests of morality and Christian principle, I shall keep that 
unhappy and deluded girl away from his pernicious influence. 
But I hope he‘has still some sense of decency left, and will not 
present himself before her outraged mother.” 

“I hope not, indeed!” said Bessie. “But I should not be 
surprised if he did. And you know what a fool Sheba is.” 

“ Indeed, yes!” sighed Mrs. Levison. “She is my life’s trial, 
I suppose. However,” she added, “after all I have done for 
her—after receiving her back and ‘giving her a mother’s shelter 
and protection—I should think she would show some deference 
. to my wishes.” 

“ But Lord Amersley is a very different person to Paul Mere- 
dith,” continued Bessie ; “and if he should call, you could scarcely 
refuse to see him.” 

“In my child’s interests,” said Mrs. Levison with dignity, 
“and with my knowledge of her weak character and fatal obsti- 
nacy, I might perhaps be induced to receive that person once— 
and once only. It would be advisable that he should hear my 
opinion of his disgraceful conduct. I suppose his wife is still 
alive ?” she added suddenly. 

“T believe'so,” said Bessie. “ Even if she were not, you surely 


don’t suppose he would marry Sheba—now ?” js 
I 
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“Tt would be his duty,” said Mrs. Levison. “His position in 
the world makes no difference to me. The only honourable 
course open to him is to right that poor girl in the eyes of the 
world the moment the opportunity is afforded him.” 

The Countess Pharamond bit her lip to restrain the impetuous 
words that longed to burst forth. 

“Upon my soul, I don’t know whether the mother or the 
daughter is the greater fool!” she thought angrily. “As if Paul 
would marry that girl—zow /” 

Mrs. Levison continued to pour out a string of platitudes, 
regardless of her hostess’s inattention. When the gentlemen 
entered, Bessie left her with almost perceptible relief, and tried to 
amuse herself in more congenial society. 

Mrs. Levison was just signalling to Dolly that it was time to 
leave, when Pharamond himself approached and dropped into 
the chair by her side. 

“You must convey my disappointment to your daughter, chére 
madame,” he said. “1 fully expected her to-night.” 

“ Sheba will never go out anywhere,” said her mother. “ It is 
useless to ask her, count. I told Bessie so.” 

“ Bessie received my commands to go in person and give the 
invitation,” said Pharamond. “Did she do so?” 

“I... .No—I think she wrote,” said Mrs. Levison, in some 
surprise. “She has only called once.” 

. “That was not complimentary to her old friends,” said Phara- 
mond, knitting his brows. “I must myself atone for her negli- 
gence. You will permit me to call—shall we say to-morrow, 
madame? I am anxious to see Miss Ormatroyd once more.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Mrs. Levison rather confusedly ; 
“but really... . Indeed, it is useless to count upon Sheba. If 
she won't see any one, she won’t. Wild horses wouldn’t drag her.” 

“Ah! I see. I am, then, unwelcome?” said Pharamond. 

He leant back and laughed, a low, unpleasant laugh. 

“She has forgotten that I was once her devoted slave—eh, 
madame? But surely you have influence—you have authority ? 
Your daughter cannot refuse to see your friends under your roof ?” 

Mrs. Levison looked very uncomfortable. 

“No-o—of course not, count; but, you see, she is always 
writing, and locks herself up in her own room and won't be dis- 
turbed. If—if you are really anxious to see her, the best plan 
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would be for me to say nothing about it. If you call in at five 
o’clock any afternoon she is generally having tea with me, and 
you would just catch her before she goes back to her work.” 

“She writes a great deal ?” questioned Pharamond. 

“Oh, she is always scribbling something or other,” said Mrs. 
Levison contemptuously. “I fail to see what cleverness there is 
in what she does, and I’m sure her publishers don’t think much 
of it, or they would pay her better.” 

“Tt is a universal rule,” said Pharamond with a sneer, “for 
employers of all grades to pay for merit—when they discover it ; 
but they take a very long time to discover it, generally.” 

“T suppose so,” said Mrs. Levison, somewhat bewildered. “I 
am sure I don’t know why Sheba has taken to writing ; she has 
never shown any talent for it. But she is really so odd—almost 
eccentric. I can’t understand her.” 

“I suppose not,” said Pharamond, laughing his old laugh once 
more. “She is certainly very different to—yourself.” 

He rose then, and, with a careless bow and a whispered, “ A 
demain, then, madame,” he sauntered away, leaving Mrs. Levison 
in a most perplexed and uncomfortable state of mind. 

She reached home, worried, and yet pieased and exultant. 
Sheba was awaiting her in the little sitting-room—pale, heavy- 
eyed, yet with a strange, soft gladness in her face that struck her 
mother, unobservant as she usually was. 

However, she was too full of her own affairs to question her 
daughter, and Sheba had to listen to the history of the evening 
—the details of the dinner, and the disappointment expressed by 
Count Pharamond at her own non-appearance. 

“You might have made an exception in favour of such old 
friends,” said Mrs. Levison at last. “I assure you the count was 
quite put out. It looked so rude, too, after my accepting for you.” 

“TI told you not to accept for me,” said Sheba quietly. “You 
know I never liked Count Pharamond, and I have no wish to see 
him again.” 

“Oh, of course my friends are always treated in this manner,” 
said Mrs. Levison. “It was the sar at Maida Vale. And I’m 
sure I don’t kow why you dislike th: count. He is very charm- 
ing and gentlégnanly, and—and all thut. And their establishment 
is perfect,” shesadded with a sigh. “Oh, what you have lost by 
your obstinacy and self-will!” 
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Sheba did not answer. She only busied herself about her 
mother’s night toilet, longing for the moment when she would 
be released, and free to go to her own little room and think over 
every detail of that interview with Paul. 

The pain and the sweetness of it were yet so new that she 
could still feel the clasp of his arms, the touch of his lips, and 
hear his passionate entreaties. His presence had filled her empty 
life with the old tumult. In its mingling of gladness and regret, 
and joy and fear, she thought how much harder it would be now 
with this knowledge so close to it. Shehad never doubted Paul, 
but she had never loved him with such aching tenderness and 
such jealous passion as when he had knelt at her feet this night 
and prayed her to re-live the past. 

She recognized then that mingling of strength and weakness, 
of passion and desire, that make up so large a sum in a man’s 
love—that trample down the godhead of his nature, and are the 
direst foes he has to fight. 

To lose him now, and know him tempted as men of the world 
in which he lived and moved cannot fail to be tempted—this was 
horrible to her. She had sent him from her side—she had placed 
a new barrier between them—she had prayed him, for her sake 
as well as for his own, to spare her the renewal of such a scene 
as she had gone through, and he had promised it. 

But she knew it had wrung his heart to do it—and well-nigh 
broken her own. 

“T have spoken to you three times, Sheba,” said her mother 
suddenly, “and you have taken no notice. What on earth are 
you thinking about ?” 

“J—I beg your pardon,” stammered the girl. “I really did 
not hear. What were you saying, mother?” 

“I was saying that I wish to speak to you on a very serious 
subject” said Mrs. Levison, “and a very painful one—for me. 
I have learnt to-night that. . . that man whom you have such 
good cause to avoid is now the Earl of Amersley, and a person of 
great importance. I wish to warn you against any attempt on 
his part to renew the acquaintance. I shall certainly not permit 
him to see you under my roof. I despise him utterly for his base 
and cowardly conduct—though, of course your own behaviour 
was encouragement enough to any man! Of course if his wife 
was dead, and he could ‘marry you it would be a different matter. 
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But as there is no chance of that, I hope your own good sense 
will lead you to do what is right, and to be guided by me for 
once in your life. If he should have the presumption to call 
here—for he knows the Pharamonds and might procure our 
address—I shall certainly see him myself, and tell him my opinion 
of his conduct. Earl or no earl makes no difference to me. Do 


you hear?” 

“Yes,” said Sheba. 

“Well, can’t you say more than ‘yes’? Will you obey me in 
this instance? You have no firmness, and I fear very little 
Christian principle. I am not going to let you fall into temp- 
tation a second time. Promise me that you will not receive this 
man, or renew the old folly—sinful folly I call it—even if he tries 
to persuade you.” 

“ He will not try to persuade me,” said the girl coldly. “But 
I have no wish to deceive you, mother. I have seen him again. 
He has been here—to-night.” 

“What!” screamed Mrs. Levison. “You don’t mean to say 
that he dared to pursue you—to set foot in my house !” 

“ Oh, hush, for God’s sake!” cried Sheba passionately. “Oh, 
if I could only make you understand! He thought me dead 
until to-night. I always told you. there would be danger— 
trouble—if we came to England. I wanted the ocean between 
us, but you... .you did not care for what I felt, or how I 
might suffer —— ” 

“ You deserve to suffer,” said Mrs. Levison. 

“I know that. ...I ought not to complain. But it is very 
hard sometimes.” 

“Go on with your story,” said her mother, “I am quite—quite 
confounded at the audacity of this man.” 

“You might believe that he loved me enough to wish to see me 
again—having thought me dead for nearly three years. He 
found out that I lived here, and he came, and I—I sent him 
away. That is all. We shall not meet again. You need have 
no fear of that.” 

Something in the girl’s face and voice struck even to the 
callous, shallow nature of her mother. It betrayeda suffering so 
intense—a pride so strong—a love so hopeless. And yet....she 
had had the courage to bear the suffering, and deny the love. 

“Well, [am glad you have acted as I should have wished,” 
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she said at last, “though nothing justifies this ungentlemanly 
action on the part of Lord Amersley. I hope you made him 
understand that you have every right to expect he will keep his 
_ promise,and make you his wife, if ever he is free from that— 
ahem—tie. It is the only way in which he can repair his fault, 
or win my forgiveness.” 

Sheba did not speak. She only looked at her mother, and 
left the room with no word or sign. 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


“OH, how can I bear it! How can I bear it!” 

Pacing her lonely room—tossing to and fro on her pillow with 
aching brain, and aching heart, and feverish limbs—that cry 
burst from Sheba Ormatroyd again and again through the 
sleepless hours of that terrible night. 

The meeting with Paul had called up a state of feeling in 
which the best and worst elements of her nature were concerned. 

Her life was so wretched. She was so wearied of the per- 
petual strain on body and mind—so tired of thankless labour 
that brought no profit—of patience unrewarded—of the dull 
slavery which bound her to existence—that this sudden glimpse 
of love and sympathy had been as a promise of Paradise. 

She only felt the full force of all she had renounced when she 
sat alone in her misery, and remembered that she had renounced 
it. A confused sickening sense of her own sufferings came ever 
and anon between the memory of that beloved face and the 
sweetness of the prayer she had refused. 

It was right. It was what she had resolved to do if ever the 
temptation came again. But, oh, the pain....the pain! No 
wonder that cry burst from her lips, patient no longer, but 
desperate as the cry they uttered, “ How cam I bear it!” 

Then a new and more dangerous reasoning began. Sheasked 
herself why she had done this thing. Who cared ... who would 
suffer for her as she suffered now? Not her mother. A few 
words—a few lamentations—a few bitter speeches—then her own 
personal interests would absorb her again, and she would find 
only relief in this new assurance of her daughter’s worthlessness. 

“No one has ever loved me—no one has ever wanted me but 
Paul .... And I have sent him from me,” she moaned. 
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Daybreak had come at last. The reddening eastern light 
shone through her little casement—but she gave no heed. Her 
life seemed weighted too heavily at last, and she could grasp at 
nothing outside or beyond this new strange suffering. 

“If I could pray,” she moaned as she fell on her knees in the 
radiance of the beautiful dawn. “But what use would it be? 
Every sin is its own avenger—every wrong makes its own punish- 
ment. Why ask for relief till the evil has been expiated? It is 
as foolish as if one took a knife and cut one’s flesh, and then 
prayed no blood might come! ” 

So she did not go through the mockery of formulating any 
prayer, but only knelt there gazing at the soft flushed sky with dry 
and burning eyes, to which no womanish relief of tears would come. 
Oh, that horrible throbbing pain ....oh, that memory of the 
pleading voice so long silent—so dearly loved! How could she 
have found strength to shut her ears to its sweetness—her heart 
to its plea? Now she had renounced love she had felt how great 
was her need of it. She wondered how she should live on 
through the empty days and weeks—that would be doubly empty 
because of that terrible temptation lying in the background. 
And it must be all kept to herself—all the suffering and longing 
and despair shut up within her own aching heart, until time 
should heal its torture, or lessen its agony. 

When she rose from her knees at last, and threw herself on the 
bed, she was too utterly spent and wearied to be even conscious 
of her suffering. She heard the stir of waking life and house- 
hold labour, but they conveyed nothing to her for once. When 
the breakfast bell rang, and she did not appear, the little maid 
came up to her room to know the reason, and fled down to her 
mistress in alarm at sight of the white face, and wild burning 
eyes, and mute dry lips which would make no answer to her 
inquiries. 

Mrs. Levison came upstairs and looked with horror at her 
daughter. The fact of her being still undressed and having never 
gone to bed, was of more importance than any evidence of 
illness. 

She would have insisted upon calling in a doctor, but Sheba 
entreated only to be left alone. 

“I am so tired... . Just leave me to myself for one day.... 
Surely that is not much to ask,” she cried. 
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And grumbling that she had brought it all on herself by per- 
sistent scribbling, and shutting herself up in a small unhealthy 
room, and never taking any exercise, Mrs. Levison did at last 
leave her to the solitude she craved. 

So the long hours of the day went on. The girl lay there 
utterly broken down, heeding nothing—unconscious of time, and 
—happily—unconscious of mental torture also. 

Late in the afternoon her mother came upstairs again. She 
seemed nervous and uneasy. 

“ Don’t you think you are well enough to come downstairs, 
Sheba?” she asked. “Iam sure it would be better for you than 
moping here all by yourself.” 

Every nerve in the girl’s body was eening with agony. 
Her mother’s voice jarred on her. 

“T can’t come down .... Oh, do please leave me alone,” she 
entreated, lifting her wiles face from the pillow. 

Mrs. Levison grew petulant. 

“ So like you to choose to-day of all days to be ill . . . . and 
the count taking the trouble of coming here. There never was 
any one so inconsiderate, I do believe.” 

“The count!” said Sheba—and something in the colourless 
face almost frightened Mrs. Levison. It made her think of the 
dead revisiting earth to reproach the living, and of remorse, and 
shame, and other unpleasant things. 

“TI said the count—Pharamond, of course, I mean. I....I 
thought I told you last night he was coming to call.” 

“T will not see him. He is a coward and a libertine, and I 
loathe him,” said Sheba with the momentary strength of indig- 
nation. “I never wish to see him again. I would not touch his 
hand to save my life!” 

“ Are you mad?” exclaimed her mother angrily. “He has 
done nothing except that he was fool enough to wish to marry 
you. It would have been more creditable on your part to have 
accepted him, instead of letting yourself be ruined and tricked as 
you were.” 

Sheba sank back on the pillows. Her lips closed in mute 
scorn. Of what use to speak? The very walls were not less 
comprehensive, or sympathetic. 

Mrs. Levison lingered on, trying arguments, reproaches, en- 
treaties, but Sheba only lay still, with closed eyes and silent lips. 
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Seeing that she was not to be moved her mother at last left her, 
with a final denunciation against undutifulness. 

In the little sitting-room Count Pharamond was awaiting her. 

“Eh bien?” he asked. “Where, then, is Mademoiselle 
Sheba ?” 

Something in his look and smile made Mrs. Levison turn cold 
and faint. “Iamsorry.... it is most unfortunate—but my 
daughter is very ill, count,” she faltered. “She has not left her 
bed to-day. It is the result of overwork .... She begs to be left 
quiet. Indeed, I could not permit her to undergo the—the 
pleasure and excitement of seeing you.” 

“Tt is all a lie,” thought Pharamond. “But truly the girl is 
very obstinate. Does she still detest me?” 

“TI am distressed, overwhelmed to hear it,” he said aloud. “ Let 
us hope the indisposition will not be serious.” 

“T hope not,” murmured Mrs. Levison plaintively. “But I 
don’t like her looks. She is feverish and excited, and has had 
no sleep. It would be terrible if she got seriously ill... . What 
is it students and that class of persons always suffer from? ... . 
Brain-fever, is it not?” ; 

“ Surely she is not so ill as all that ?” said Pharamond, startled 
into real alarm. “Have you got a physician?.... Would you 
permit me to send one?” 

“Oh! no.... Indeed you must not take so much trouble,” 
said Mrs. Levison hurriedly. “I daresay she would not see a 
doctor. She is such a curious child, and so very self-willed. I 
think if she is left to rest and quiet for a day or two she will 
recover. She is very strong, you know ....not a poor shattered 


creature like myself.” 
“You do yourself injustice, madame,” said Pharamond. 


“Fragile you may be, but in looks, air, figure, how much of 
divine youth and beauty still remain!” 

“Oh! count... . you must not flatter me,” simpered Mrs. 
Levison. “Like all your countrymen, you will not acknowledge 
a woman is beyond the age of compliment. But now a truce to 
nonsense. How is Bessie?” 

“ Bessie,” said the count, with a sudden darkening of his 
brows, “is as usual, madame.” 

“She is so wonderfully improved, I think,” said Mrs. Levison 
admiringly. “Such grace, and elegance, and distinction. I 
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suppose she acquired that in Paris. And sheis avery handsome 
woman, count.” 

“TI believe she is considered so,” said Pharamond. “I am 
obliged for the compliment, madame. From one of your sex it 
is sure to be genuine.” 

“T only speak as I think,” said Mrs, Levison. “I was quite 
enraptured with her manners and appearance last night.” 

“She has the sense to move with her time and her world,” 
remarked Pharamond. “That is always to be _ successful, 
madame.” 

“Yes, naturally,” said Mrs. Levison, who had but faint com- 
prehension of his meaning. 

The count rose then and took up his hat. 

“You will permit me to send some trifles in the way of fruit 
or flowers for Miss Ormatroyd,” he said, “and I will do myself 
the pleasure to call again to-morrow to inquire after her health.” 

“Indeed you are too kind,” said Mrs. Levison. “But really 
there is no need to trouble. I am sure she will be all right in a 
day or two.” 

“You will convey to her my solicitude and regrets?” said the 
count with his slow strange smile as he met her eyes. 

Again that odd feeling crossed Mrs. Levison, and brought its 
strange misgiving. | But she shook it off, and assured him that 
his message should be conveyed. Pharamond departed, still 
smiling. “The game is shy—that is but an incentive to the 
marksman’s skill,” he muttered. 

As he opened the gate he found himself confronted by a tall, 
delicate-looking man, who was about to ring the bell. 

They both regarded one another with curiosity, and a sort of 
perplexed remembrance of some previous acquaintanceship. 

Then the count passed on, and the stranger entered. 

It was Noel Hill. 

His inquiry for Sheba brought the information of her strange 
illness, and he then asked to see Mrs. Levison. 

That lady received him with some auteur. She was never 
quite sure that Noel Hill appreciated her many virtues, and had 
a suspicion that he esteemed Sheba much too highly. His pale- 
ness and concern on hearing of the girl’s indisposition, rather 
annoyed her. There was nothing to make a fuss about. Look 
at the illness she had gone through herself! In conveying this 
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fact to her visitor she lost sight of its secondary importance at 
the present moment. She might have resented his indifference 
even more, had it not been that a message came from Sheba 
requesting to see Noel, which request so amazed the worthy lady 
that she was unequal to further speech until he had actually left 
the room and was half-way upstairs. 

Then she remembered that he was a clergyman, and that 
possibly Sheba felt in need of his services, and so magnanimously 
left them alone, and refreshed herself with tea. 


CHAPTER III. 
“A FRIEND IN NEED.” 


SHEBA was lying on the bed, her cheeks flushed and feverish, her 
eyes still with that wild strained look in their depths; her dark 
hair, released from its coils, fell in its wonderful luxuriance over 
the loose dressing-robe she wore. Noel Hill started as he saw 
her. There was something terrible in the havoc this one night 
had made.... the signs of overwrought nerves, and overtaxed 
strength, and mental prostration. He took the burning hand she 
held out, and seated himself by her side. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she said faintly. “You are the 
only person who can give me any comfort !” 

“Something has happened,” he said in his low quiet voice, in 
itself so soothing. “Tell me all, Sheba .... Is it what we have 
always feared ?” 

“Yes,” she said, and the flush died out of her haggard face as 
she met his eyes. 

His own face was quite as pale as he heard that dreaded 
assent. He said nothing, only sat there waiting for her to speak. 

“T should like to tell you everything,” the girl went on, pressing 
her hands against her aching brow. “But I am soill....and 
my thoughts seem all confused. Oh, Noel... . you can’t tell 
how I have suffered.” 

“T can imagine it,” he said. “Do not fancy I too am without 
experience.” 

She closed her eyes and for a moment was silent. Then in 
laboured, broken words she faltered out the story of that meeting 
—its struggle, its agony of self-conquest, its new prelude to the 
old sorrow that could never be laid to rest. 

“My poor child!” he said, and his voice was shaken and un- 
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certain with that intense personal pity he had ever felt for this 
tried and tortured soul, “You have done right .... your con- 
science and your heart must tell you that. God will lighten your 
suffering. It is terrible now .... but it won't last. The very 
fact of your resisting temptation—of your struggle back to firm 
ground even at so great a cost—will bring strength and comfort 
back to your heart.” 

“You speak from conviction. I”—she sighed—“ have no faith, 
no feeling like that. I did what I had determined to do. I can- 
not be sure now of what my motives were .... I am only sure of 
suffering—of the uselessness of life—of the dreary, hopeless future.” 

Gently and tenderly he spoke out then—from the fulness of a 
pure faith and a loving and most loyal heart. He told her he too 
had known that spiritual conflict, that darkness of the soul, that 
sense of utter loneness and helplessness which makes all moral 
struggles so hard and hopeless. 

The problem of relationship between passion and duty was no 
new problem to him. He had solved it for himself in just such a 
dark hour as this. By the light he had gained, by the patience 
he had won, by his own hardly-earned experience he strove to 
lighten her darkness, and smooth with helpful counsel her rough 
path. 

He had no narrow views, no bigoted principles—merely a wise 
and most tender faith and an intense fellow-feeling for all that 
was human. 

His presence and his words came as some firm handclasp that 
promises strength and support, and amidst the shifting sands on 
which the girl’s weary feet were slipping, that support was sorely 
needed. 

Her bruised heart and unstrung mind had shrunk from all per- 
sonal contact hitherto; but the one was soothed and the other 
braced by such gentle ministration as Noel Hill alone could have 
bestowed. 

She drank in his words thirstily and with recovered hope. The 
touch of his cool hand on her burning brow was scarcely more 
comforting than the assurance of his sympathy. 

The mental fever began to abate—thought and passion had 
spent themselves at last. The shadowy enemies of the night 
were vanquished and silent, and she lay there calm and still with 
something of his own patience dawning in her sad and tearless eyes. 
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“T can believe in your God, Noel—when I listen to you,” she 
said brokenly .... “But—the world doesn’t hold many men 
like yourself.” : 

“Do not confound the thing taught with its teachers,” he said 
gently. “That is the mistake so often made—the keynote to 
martyrdom, misery, and misjudgment. My Master was human 
even in His Divinity .... It is the error of His followers that 
puts such divinity beyond touch of the human creature whose 
faith is weak, whose nature erring. It is well to adore with 
reverence, but it is better to adore with love.” 

“ Oh,” cried the girl passionately, “ if I could go back, and bea 
little child again . . . . and delieve /” 

Then he saw the tears gather in her eyes and fall at last. 
Perhaps neither he nor she knew from what those tears had saved 
her! 

* * * * * * 

Noel Hill represented to Mrs. Levison that Sheba required 
above all things perfect rest and quiet. 

“She has had a severe shock,” he said, “and has scarcely 
physical energy to combat it.” - 

“Has she told you about that man?” asked her mother in- 
dignantly. ‘“ Did you ever hear of such audacity. . . . pursuing 
her here—under my very roof!” 

“She has told me they met,” said Noel. “And I think,” he 
added, “ that you judge him a little harshly, Mrs. Levison. You 
must remember that this is not at all an ordinary case. There 
was no intention on the part of either your daughter or Meredith 
to drift into such a false position. When she left your roof it 
was to become his wife. You know perfectly well the unfortunate 
circumstances that prevented it . . . . And recollect she had no 
home to return to—no friend to seek ; and with a temperament, 
which combines so much that is ardent, generous, and self-sacri- 
ficing, her error is scarcely to be wondered at. It was, after all, 
an error that our Great Example could pity and excuse. Surely 
we, His followers, should not be less compassionate.” 

“T don’t think you can say, even as a Christian minister, that 
I have shown any lack of compassion,” said Mrs. Levison. 
“You were with me all that dreadful time when, even amidst 
my own sufferings, I could forgive and receive back that un- 
grateful daughter. You little know all I had to combat—my 
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husband’s indignation, Dolly’s curiosity—for I dared not tell her 
the truth, poor innocent—and the trouble with Sheba herself. 
I wonder often how I lived through it! And now—what is my 
reward? She consents to see this man again, and I am in a 
perfect fever of anxiety as to what will be the result.” 

“You need have no fear on that score,” said Noel Hill coldly. 
“ Sheba has acted most heroically. She will not see him again. 
The lesson of the past is not forgotten. And of one thing I am 
sure, Mrs. Levison, that if ever freedom comes to Lord Amersley, 
and he can claim Sheba as his wife he will do so without an 
hour’s delay. He is an honourable man, though a weak one. 
But let us not judge harshly. No individual life is capable of 
understanding the full strength of temptation that besets another. 
As we have to live out our individuality so must we bear its 
sorrows and its sins, asking only of our fellow-men a little sym- 
pathy, a little help. To God we leave the rest.” 

“You have been a very good friend to me and to my unhappy 
child,” said Mrs. Levison, putting her handkerchief to her eyes. 
“TI have never forgotten your kindness in that terrible trial. I 
am sure I don’t know how I could have borne it but for your 
help and sympathy. As for Sheba e 

“We will not talk about the past, dear Mrs. Levison. It is 
over, and all its mistakes and follies. There is no going back in 
life . . . . Would to God it were possible! As far as Sheba is 
concerned, she has told me frankly of the whole matter, and I 
can only repeat you need have no further apprehension. The 
greatest kindness you can show your daughter is to leave her to 
live her life quietly, unobtrusively,as she has chosen to do. 
Her nature is curiously independent of society, or amusement, 
or the idle trifling which the world calls pleasure. She lives in 
a world of her own, and is happier thus. Respect her feelings 
in this matter as you would respect those of one who mourned 
some beloved dead .... Indeed it is the dead she mourns, 
poor child—dead hopes, dead joys. . . . dead youth.” 

Mrs. Levison was silent. No one had ever held the power to 
influence her that Noel Hill held, with all its seeming gentleness, 
Perhaps in some way she recognized the reality of what to her 
was mere profession. Perhaps she felt that this man at least 
was nobly and untiringly occupied in his Master’s service—that, 
claiming no special prerogative, asserting no dogmatic creed, he 
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walked steadily along the world’s great highway, undisturbed 
by its clamour, pitiful of its crime, merciful to its errors. | 

The simple force and truth of his words came home to her now, 
and touched her with that vague remorse and wonder that once 
before had made her regard Sheba in the light in which Noel 
chose she should regard her. 

No doubt she had suffered, and was suffering still. It might 
be best to leave her to the solitary life and strange pursuits she 
had chosen. She would not worry her any more about visiting, 
or dressing, or going into the world, or —— 

At this moment the little maidservant appeared, bearing a 
basket of hothouse flowers and fruit, which she deposited on the 
table. On the card attached to the basket was written, “ With 
Count Pharamond’s compliments and wishes for Mademoiselle 
Sheba’s speedy recovery.” 

The sight of this munificent gift awakened all the old feelings 
within Mrs. Levison’s breast. She could not forego the friendship 
of such wealthy and kindly-disposed people as the Pharamonds 
for the sake of a girl’s whim. 

The substantial advantages it offered seemed to breathe from 
the subtle, sensuous scent of the gardenias and lilies, and to nestle 
temptingly amidst the peaches and the grapes. 

She burst into delighted praise of the count’s kindness and 
affability, not noticing how grave and stern the young clergyman’s 
face had become. 

She resumed her old manner, its auteur and suspicion being 
scarcely removed from rudeness. 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. Hill, to suggest how I should 
behave towards my daughter, but I should hope a mother’s feelings 
were the best guide. My homeand my present position in society, 
would be very different but for Sheba. However, I trust my duty 
as a Christian will sustain me under this heavy trial. It is not 
by any means the first I have had to endure for the sake of that 
unhappy girl!” 

Noel Hill noticed the change and wondered at it. But he was 
too much accustomed to Mrs. Levison’s oddities to pay much atten- 
tion. He therefore took his departure, only begging her to leave 
Sheba to herself for a few hours, as she was sorely in need of rest. 

This Mrs. Levison promised to do, having, in fact, a scheme in 
her own mind for paying a visit to Maida Vale, and delighting 

2 
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the Levys and Cohens with a description of her grand new friends 
and the society into which they had introduced her. 

. No sooner had Noel Hill left than she proceeded to her own 
room and arrayed herself in the visiting toilette procured for that 
important call on the Countess Pharamond. Then she des- 
patched her maid for a cab, and was driven over to her Semitic 
friends, who received her with becoming humility. 

She spent the evening there, basking in the reflected glory of 
titled splendour, and raising envious feelings in the breast of Mrs. 
Matthew and a select company of the “chosen people.” 

She gave no further thought to Sheba or her illness. And no 
one at the Levys’ asked after her. She was unpopular and “odd,” 
and most assuredly would never grace the society that was their 
idol. 

CHAPTER IV. 


AN INDICATIVE DUET. 


THE next day Sheba roused herself to the resumption of her 
usual life. 

She told herself she could not afford to be ill till her next book 
was finished. Mixson and Co. were already waxing impatient, and 
she had a month’s harg work yet before the third volume would 
be completed. Work was the only panacea for trouble such as 
hers. Idleness afforded the temptation of thought, and thought 
led to regrets and longings and other vain and foolish things that 
could only make life miserable. So, feebly, and with little energy 
or gladness in her step, she came downstairs as the breakfast bell 
rang, and was greeted by the sight of a large bowl of hothouse 
flowers in the centre of the table, and the more acceptable sur- 
prise of peaches and grapes, framed in vine leaves, and reposing 
in glass dishes. 

“Where did these come from, Mary?” she asked the hand- 
maiden. Mrs. Levison was not yet downstairs. 

“They was sent yesterday, miss,” answered Mary. “With a 
card ’anging on the ’andle of the basket. Ain’t they lovely, jist ? 
I giv’ ’em to your ma, miss, but they was meant for you. I see 
your name on the card.” 

Sheba flushed hotly. For a moment she thought they must 
have been sent by Paul, and the thought carried with it a pleas 
sure of its own. 
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She was soon to be undeceived, however. The basket stood 
empty on a small table, and fluttering from its handle was the 
card Mary had spoken of. A glance at it turned the gift into 
something more approaching an insult. 

“ That odious man! ... Oh, if I had known I would have sent 
them back at once.” 

At this moment a rustle of skirts announced Mrs. Levison’s 
approach. 

“So you are all right again,” she said by way of greeting. “I 
thought you would be. I told Noel Hill he was making too 
much fuss about you. It is a wonder to me why people trouble 
their heads about you at all—you make yourself so very dis- 
agreeable to them asa rule. Actually Count Pharamond sent 
that lovely fruit last evening—and after your rudeness, too! I 
am sure if you were well enough to see Noel Hill you were well 
enough to see the count.” 

“Oh, mother, must we discuss this unpleasant subject again?” 
entreated the girl. “Why do you wish to renew the intimacy 
with Count Pharamond? He is married now.” 

“I am quite aware of that,” said Mrs. Levison sharply, “and 
that shows how kind and disinterested his friendship is. I am 
grateful to people who remember me in my poverty and obscu- 
rity,.if you are not, Sheba!” 

“Then please make the Pharamonds understand that their 
visits and gifts are to be devoted to you,” said Sheba coldly. “If 
I had known about this basket last night, I would have returned 
it at once.” 

“You would have done no such thing!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Levison indignantly. “The idea of treating people in that rude 
manner! You have no more knowledge of society than a savage.” 

Sheba sat down at the table and poured out some tea. She 
had resolved, if possible, to have no more disputes with her 
mother. But it was very hard to keep silence. 

Mrs. Levison helped herself to a peach and then pushed the 
dish towards her daughter. The girl coloured and declined to 
have one. 

“Don’t be so ridiculous,” exclaimed Mrs. Levison. “ Now they 
ave here you may as well eat them. You will get the credit of 
doing so, and'I know you are fond of fruit—and / can’t afford to 


buy it for you.” 
2* 
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Sheba lifted her heavy eyes to her mother’s face. “Why are 
you so anxious to renew the acquaintance with Count Phara- 
mond? Will you tell me that?” she asked. 

“Why ... why,” repeated Mrs. Levison uncomfortably. “You 
always were such a dreadful child with your ‘whys’ and ‘ where- 
fores.’ I don’t see that I am accountable to you for my actions. 
I suppose I can ask whom I please to my own house.” 

“Of course,” said Sheba. “ But you cannot force me to receive 
them.” 

“It is a great slight to Bessie to receive her, and not her hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Levison angrily. 

“ Bessie will not trouble herself about me,” answered the girl. 
“ She understands my position. I want no visitors, and I return 
no visits. I have endeavoured to make you understand that, 
mother, ever since we came to England. You know my reasons. 
Do not expect me to alter that resolution.” 

“You are the most tiresome and trying daughter that ever a 
mother was cursed with,” said Mrs. Levison with suppressed 
wrath. “You make me ridiculous with your whims and fancies. 
People will think I purposely keep you in the background. 
Really, things are getting most unpleasant. We never seem to 
agree about anything, and there are always scenes of one sort or 
another between us. I am quite sorry I ever took you back. I 
have never had a happy hour since !” 

The white sad face that looked back to her, might have touched 
her by its mute despair. 

It was for this she had fought that battle the previous night— 
it was for this she had put away the sweet and tender promise of 
that faithful love. For this—that she now stood in self-con- 
demned and silent misery, which not even hope might touch. 

“I am sorry I make you so unhappy, mother,” she said falter- 
ingly. “If you would rather I went away . 

“Went away! Now there you go with your fly-away im- 
petuous temper,” cried Mrs. Levison querulously. “Who said 
anything about your going away? You will be telling me next 
I drove you to the streets, and wouldn’t give you a home! I 
only wish you to remember that as long as you are under my 
roof I expect obedience from you, and.... and ordinary 
civility to my guests. I don’t interfere with your silly whim 
about writing, and I expect you in return to show some deference 
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to my wishes. A child’s first duty is obedience, and if you don’t 
choose to obey me, you.... well, you must put up with the 
consequences.” 

Sheba did not reply. She was too broken-down and too 
unhappy to argue or resent her mother’s treatment any longer. 
Once she might have asked her had a parent no duty to perform 
towards a child? Could love and obedience and respect spring 
up in the barren soil of such a home as she had known. Obedi- 
ence was the mere letter of the law, but what could fill the void 
in the heart from which it was exacted with unreasoning tyranny ? 

Yes, once she might have spoken thus, but not now. It was 
part of her punishment to bear this daily cross, and she had 
resolved she would bear it as long as she had strength. 

“T will obey you in all you have a right to command, mother,” 
she said at last. “But in this one matter. ...Can you not 
understand that in my false position I dread above all things to 
meet a man like Count Pharamond—a man who deems he has a 
perfect right to insult me, now, under the mask of friendship.” 

“T suppose you are actually conceited enough to believe the 
man is in love with you still!” cried Mrs. Levison indignantly. 
“ And with such a beautiful wife as he has! I wish you could 
have seen her the other night. Such grace, and wit, and savoir 
faire! If Providence had only given me such a daughter! And 
this is what you are making such a fuss about? I should think 
you need only go as far as your looking-glass to see that no 
man is likely to fall in love with you now. You never had any 
looks to boast of, and it was always a marvel to me what any 
man could see in you! If you are afraid of the count’s admira- 
tion you need only see him once. I hardly fancy he will call 
again on—you /” 

“Very well,” said Sheba coldly. “I will see him once—the 
next time he calls, mother—but only in your presence, mind, 
and never again if I can help it.” 

Mrs. Levison laughed. She had not expected so easy a 
triumph. “ Most certainly. I have no wish that you should see 
him except in my presence, as you appear to think he is sucha 
dangerous character,” she said. “I wish you were as scrupulous 
as to your other visitors. My presence would be more necessary 
on such occasions, but, of course, you can manage your own 
affairs when it pleases you to do so. I am only a convenience.” 
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“Ts it worth while continuing the discussion ?” askéd Sheba 
wearily. “My head aches to distraction, and I want to go out. 
I shall try a walk in the Regent’s Park for an ‘hour, before I 
begin to write.” 

“You had better leave writing alone for to-day,” said Mrs. 
Levison, attacking a second peach. “You look like a ghost as 
it is.” 

She was inclined to be amiable now she had gained her point. 
The count would be certain to call in the afternoon, and if Sheba 
was not occupied with what she termed her “scribbling,” there 
was every chance of her being decently dressed and ready to 
receive him. 

The reasons for Mrs, Levison’s anxiety to please the count 
and resume the old intimacy, were somewhat complex. 

There was after all very little to be gained by such a renewal 
of friendship, with the exception of some chance invitation such 
as that of the dinner party. With all his politeness she never 
felt quite sure of him, or of what he meant. She was—secretly— 
rather afraid of him, but she would not confess it even to herself. 

Perhaps, too, Sheba’s dislike to him, and her obstinacy in the 
matter, had something to do with her mother’s pertinacity. 

When she was left to her own reflections she felt quite a glow 
of triumph over her success. She was certain she had fathomed 
the reason for Sheba’s long contumacy. The girl was actually 
conceited enough to believe the count retained his old admiration 
for her, and with her peculiar ideas about love and fidelity, and 
such-like romantic nonsense, had resented and opposed his — 
wishes. 

“But of course,” reasoned Mrs. Levison, leaning back in her 
comfortable chair, and toying with hothouse grapes, “of course 
that idea is dead for ever. It would never enter his head now he 
is married and settled. Only a girl like Sheba, who fancies life 
is laid out on the plan of novels and romances, would ever have 
entertained such an idea.” 

Her triumph was very soothing, and afforded her endless grati- 
fication during the morning as she superintended the arrange- 
ments in the little sitting room, and worried the small maid- 
servant to death with perpetual calls upon her time and service. . 

Meanwhile Sheba had put on her hat, and wandered off in the 
direction of the park. 
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It was still early—barely ten o’clock—and very few people 
were there. She chose a quiet walk under the budding trees, 
and within view of the sleepy water of the canal. There she sat 
down, under the shade of boughs in their lovely young leafage. 
Her tired eyes looked wearily up at the blue sky and brilliant 
sunshine. 

“Will my life always be like this?” she thought. “ All its 
days empty because of that one loss! Why does God let us 
love if love is so strong and terrible a thing ?” 

The soft west wind stirred the boughs and touched her hot 
forehead and feverish eyes with its cool caress. It brought with 
it an aching longing for lost sweet days—for joys that had 
perished, dreams no less brief than sweet. ° 

“Oh, Paul, my love,” she cried to herself. “I want you—I 
want you. I shall always want you! I know your truth—I 
know your love. But, oh, to feel them about me, near me, as 
they were once!” 

She bent her head as a sudden passion of grief and longing 
swept stormily over her every sense. Her thoughts began to flit 
to and fro as in a fevered dream, settling steadily on nothing, 
but painting vague pictures which faded as rapidly as they 
lived. 

“If doing right costs so much,” she moaned, “ who can wonder 
that the world is filled with wrong-doers‘ ” 

She sat there for long in undisturbed solitude—a mentally 
girded prisoner, watching the ebb and flow of her passion-stirred 
thoughts from between her prison bars. 

To be so near him—and yet so utterly divided! Better he 
should still have believed her dead. 

But the memory of his glad face—of the wild incredulous joy 
in his eyes and voice when he knew that life still held her—made 
her ashamed of that desperate thought. 

“Oh, Noel, if I could only share your faith—believe what you 
believe—trust as you trust—I might at last know peace!” she 
cried despairingly. 

As she lifted her white face to the warm rain of the sunbeams, 
she heard a voice ringing out some demand or inquiry in its 
clear childish treble. 

She half turned in the direction from whence it came. 

A figure was approaching—the figure of a little lad with a pale 
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serious face, and dark eyes, and hair that fell in somewhat 
childish fashion over the velvet collar of his coat. 

Sheba started as the figure grew nearer, and at last was close 
beside her. The boy’s glance rested on her for a moment—then 
doubt was merged into a cry of glad surprise. 

“Sheba ....Oh, my dear, dear Sheba! It zs you—it is 
you !” 
“Oh, Paul, my darling boy! To think I should meet you 
again!” 

“I knew you were alive....I knew you were in England— 
papa told me,” cried the boy, eagerly. “Oh, why didn’t you 
say so long ago? It wasn’t kind, you know—and papa—oh, he 
was so altered. It seemed as if he cou/dn’t ever be happy again. 
And when he came back the other night and told me he had 
seen you.... well ” He paused and shook back his golden 
curls and looked at her long and steadily. “Well,” he added, 
“you should just have seen him! It was a/most awful.” 

“ But you, Paul? My dear little Paul, let me look at you.... 
How you’ve grown! But you’re not much changed. And you 
remembered me—after all this time?” 

“ Of course I did. Do you s’pose grown-up people are the only 
folks who can remember?” said the little lad indignantly. “I 
missed you awfully, I tell you, and papa and I used to talk about 
you every day. And oh, he got so ill, and pale, and thin, and 
I’ve heard him crying at night when he thought I was asleep as if 
his heart was breaking. It was most terrible. Why didn’t you 
write and tell us you were alive ?” 

Sheba hid her overflowing eyes on the golden head. 

“T did it for the best, Paul,” she faltered. “I did it because I 
cannot ever be what I was to you and to your father. Because, 
though I am not dead, our lives are set so far apart now, that the 
grave could hardly be more sure a division.” 

He drew a little away from her then, and looked with wonder- 
ing and thoughtful gravity at her sad changed face. 

“It’s very strange,” he said. “But you and papa are grown 
up and ought to know. I thought you would come back and 
live with us, and that everything would be as it used to be. I’m 
sure papa needs you. He is always unhappy. He says his 
wealth is making a slave of him. He hates being rich. Sodo I. 
Oh, that reminds me....” 
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He turned abruptly away, and looked in the direction of a tall 
figure in livery that seemed deeply absorbed in the study of the 
landscape. 

“You can come back in half-an-hour, Anak,” he called out. 
“This lady is an old friend of mine, and I’m going to havea long 
talk with her.” 

The splendid menial touched his gold-laced hat, and sauntered 
off to distract neighbouring nursemaids with his magnificent 
calves and haughty glances. 

Paul threw himself into the seat beside Sheba. “Now,” he 
said, “ let’s talk it over.” 


CHAPTER V. 
“I WISH YOU WOULD COME BACK.” 


HALF laughing—half tearful, Sheba accepted the boy’s sugges- 
tion. “Tell me all about yourself,” she said. “ How rich and 
great you are now, Paul! ” 

“Yes,” he said. “But I don’t like it. Fancy having to walk 
out with Anak because I’m an earl’s son! I'd far sooner run 
about by myself. That’s not his real name,” he added, by way 
of explanation. “ Papa calls him that because he’s so big.” 

“And what do you do with yourself?” asked Sheba. “Do 
you go to school ?” 

“No; you see I’m not very strong—at least the doctors say so 
—and papa is afraid of what he calls my ‘roughing it.’ Not that 
I’d mind a bit, though I’d sooner be with papa. You see he 
must have some one to take care of him. It’s awful dull and 
lonely in those grand big houses. It’s not at all nice being earls. 
We've often said so.” 

“ But it can’t be helped, dear Paul,” said Sheba. 

“No; that’s the worst of it. Perhaps when I’m a man I 
shan’t mind so much. But yet papa’s not happy. We were talk- 
ing about it the other day. I asked him why every one said they 
were bored. I s’pose myself it comes of having too much time, 
and too much money. Are you ever bored, Sheba ?” 

“No, dear. I haven’t too much time, for I work very hard— 
nor too much money, for I’m very poor, Paul.” 

“ Are you?” He looked at her shabby dress, at her pale face, 
and a great compassion was in his own. 
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“Then why won't you come to us?_ I don’t think I’d mind so 
much being an earl if you were with me. I’ve never been so 
fond of any one, Sheba, except of course papa.” 

“You must always be fond of him, dear, and always obedient 
and considerate ; for his life has been very hard, Paul, and he has 
known many troubles.” 

“Yes,” said the little lad gravely. “I know that. Can’t 
people help being unhappy, Sheba ?” 

“No,” she said. “It would make life very different if they could.” 

“We were none of us unhappy that time in Australia,”~ he 
said. ‘“ Wouldn’t you like to have it all back again, Sheba?” 

The red blood leaped to her face. Like it? The thought 
and the suggestion met with a welcome of ecstasy for one brief 
moment. Then—sundered sharply by the circumstances of the 
present—they parted and lost sight of gladness. 

“There is no use talking of that now, Paul,” she said, looking 
at him with sorrowful eyes, “It is all over and done with. 
Tell me more about your father—his life, his occupations. There 
must be so many claims on him now.” 

“Well,” said Paul thoughtfully, “he gets heaps and heaps of 
letters—so many that he has to engage a secretary to answer 
them—and he has no end of invitations to grand houses. And 
he has been to something, I forget the name—something where 
the Queen was—and has spoken to her, and been to her castle 
to dinner. And great ladies come ‘to call on him, and he has 
hundreds of cards for dinners and balls, and that sort of thing. 
But he hardly ever goes anywhere. We ride together sometimes 
—I’ve got a pony of my own—and he always has me down to 
dinner with him when he’s alone. I should enjoy it more if it 
weren’t for the footmen. But papa says he must have them, 
just as he has furniture, and silver, and all sorts of expensive 
things that are no use.” 

“Yes,” said Sheba, as he paused for want of breath; “and is 
that all his life, Paul? Doesn’t he do anything for others—for 
the poor, and suffering, and vate ae all that- money 4 
say he has?” 

“He sends cheques to hospitals, and seiasileiinain to clergy- 
men in the country. It’s most surprising,” he added after a 
pause, “what a lot of clergymen in the country are always want- 
ing subscriptions. It’s an organ, or a school feast, or a new 
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window for the church, of a very poor parish. Papa says wé 
should never have known what a number of poor parishes and 
incomplete church organs and windows there were in England, 
if he hadn’t been an earl.” 

Sheba half smiled at the zaive confession. “I suppose not,” 
she said. “That is all very kind and good of him, Paul, but 
does he do nothing himself—nothing personal, I mean?” 

The little lad knitted his brows and looked somewhat puzzled. 
“He is very good to women—poor women. I never saw him 
pass a beggar ora little child that he didn’t speak to them, or 
help them in some way. He says the ‘ blessings of the poor are 
the only compensation for the sufferings of the rich.’” 

“ He is right,” said Sheba in a low voice. 

Her thoughts followed in the train of this recital, and showed 
her the owner of all this wealth and splendour, lonely and un- 
cared for save by a little child. Living his life with one face to 
the world, and another—and what a different face!—to his own 
heart. He was neither selfish, nor arrogant, nor self-indulgent. 
His heart was pitiful, his nature generous as ever. And yet he 
had to bear about with him a birden of unhappiness as great, or 
greater than her own. 

‘How sad you seem,” said Paul presently, “and you have got 
so thin. . . . and you look so much older, Sheba. Are you un- 
happy ?” 

“Indeed I am,” she said—“ very, very unhappy, dear.” 

“ Papa said you lived with your mother. I asked him. Is she 
good to you? As good as my father is to me? We're quite 
like friends, you know—we always shall be. I’m so fond of him, 
Sheba. I think there never was any one so good and so kind. 
I never remember him angry in all my life. Even the servants 
are fond of him, and I’m sure they’re people that seem as if they 
couldn’t be fond of any one; ’specially Anak and the other man. 
They’re a splendid match, but they’re no good. Only the house- 
keeper said the Queen herself might be proud of having two 
such pairs of legs in her hall. Did you ever think earls and 
queens would set so much store on legs in their halls? I didn’t. 
But I expect it’s true, because Mrs. Upperton—that’s the house- 
keeper—has been with lots of great families, and she told me so.” 

“It must be a very different sort of life for you, Paul.” 

“Yes, it is. I didn’t like it at first, and when papa was away 
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last summer it was dreadful. I stayed with some great people— 
friends of his—because he wanted me to be with other boys ; he 
said I was getting too old-fashioned. He went to see Herr 
Miiller at Heidelberg.” 

“Ts Miiller at Heidelberg?” asked Sheba eagerly. 

“Yes—papa stayed with him, and they travelled about, and I 
was at Lord Dovercourt’s all the time. I didn’t like it, and the 
boys were awfully rude. They said I was a milksop because I 
wouldn’t smoke; and the way they slanged the servants... . 
you should have heard them. They laughed at me because 
I said ‘thank you.’ As for lessons, they only tried to shirk them 
—or cheat. I don’t think I care much about boys,” he added, 
thoughtfully. 

“But your father is right,” said Sheba; “you are very old- 
fashioned, Paul. I often think school would be the best place 
for you” ; 

She stroked back the yellow love-locks and looked sadly at 
the beautiful young face. “ You see, dear, the world is a rough, 
hard place, and you have to learn to work, not to dream. 
Though you will be rich and great, yet your position will be all 
the more arduous because it is so responsible.” 

“That is what my father says,” said the boy thoughtfully. 
“It makes me always sorry to hear him, for then I know he 
would much rather we were as we used to be, and not earls.” 

“TI suppose even earls can make their lives good and useful,” 
said Sheba with a faint smile, “and that is what you must learn 
to do, Paul.” 

“T think I should learn it much better if I had you to teach 
me,” said the little fellow. 

“Oh, no, dear. I—I could teach you nothing half as well as 
your father can. And you will remember what I said, and. be 
always loving and obedient to him, for he has had a great many 
troubles in his life—more than you will ever know, Paul.” 

“ But, Sheba,” said the boy, suddenly, “ you will come and see 
me sometimes, won’t you—or let me come and see you? Now 
that I’ve found you, and you're not dead, we shall be friends 
again as we used to be. Although you don’t live with us, 
mayn’t I come and see you? Say I may.” 

Sheba’s face grew very grave and sad. “I—lI cannot promise, 
Paul,” she said at last. “It is not easy to explain to you—perhaps 
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your father will tell you better than I can. I am afraid you must 
not come and see me now. Everything is altered, and I—I am 
not my own mistress. I cannot have the friends about me that 
I would wish.” 

“Oh,” said Paul, gravely, “I s’pose it’s because of your 
mother. Is she a disagreeable person ?” 

Sheba coloured faintly. 

“She is not very fond of children,” she said. 

“But I wouldn’t make a noise, or break things,” he said eagerly. 
“I know old ladies always think boys do that. Our rooms are 
full of china and curiosities, and I’ve got used to that sort of 
thing, and papa says I’m most careful. Couldn’t I come round 
and talk to you sometimes—if I was very quiet ?” 

“T cannot say now,” answered Sheba, somewhat perplexed. 
“ But I will let you know,” she added, as she saw the look of 
disappointment on the boy’s face. “I will write to you.” 

“ Will you—and soon ?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” she promised. “To-morrow, perhaps.” 

“You know I have a new name,” he announced, somewhat 
diffidently. “I am called Lord Dormer, and our address is 
‘Amersley House, Park Lane.’ ” 

“T shall remember,” said Sheba, smiling. 

“Iam so awfully glad I have seen you,” the little fellow went 
on. “When papa told me about your being in England, I said 
of course you would come to us, and he looked very sad, and 
said, ‘No, he was afraid not.’ But if I can call and see you I 
shall be quite happy. Mightn’t papa come also? Would your 
mother be cross ?” 

“1Yes,” said Sheba, snatching eagerly at the excuse; “she does 
not like gentlemen—especially earls.” 

“Oh!” said the little fellow thoughtfully, “is that it? Then 
she’s not like most ladies. They do run after papa. There’s 
one,” he added, “who writes him letters nearly every day, with 
a silver crown on them. He went to a party there the same 
night he saw you. I know, becauseiI was opening his letters— 
he has no secrets from me, you know.” 

“What is the name of this lady?” asked Sheba, feeling a 
sudden jealous hatred of a rival, for the first time. 

“ She is a countess—I don’t exactly remember the name. It 
is a foreign name.” 
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“Is it—Pharamond?” asked Sheba eagerly. 

“It was spelt with a P—not an F,” said the boy. 

“Yes, yes. That is quite right, P-h-a-r—Far. She knew him 
in Australia.” 

“Isn’t it a most extraordinary thing,” said the little fellow, 
rising from his seat and thrusting his hands into the pockets of 
his velvet knickerbockers, “that we should all meet like this? 
Do you know this lady, then ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sheba coldly, “she has been to see me—once.” 

“T think she bothers papa a good deal,” continued Paul. “He 
told me he saw her very often when he was staying at some 
foreign place with Herr Miiller. And now she has come over to 
London. She is always asking papa to bring me to see her, but 
he never will.” 

Another jealous pang rent the girl’s proud heart. 

Bessie had never been very scrupulous, and Paul was so hand- 
some. She thought of him as she had seen him that night when 
he knelt at her feet and prayed her to return to him. Were 
there many women who would have resisted such a prayer—who 
could have coldly sent him back to face the temptations of the 
world ? 

“You—you don’t mind my telling you this?” asked the boy 
suddenly. “ Papa doesn’t like her, I am sure. He told me he 
had only cared for one woman all his life. I think that was you, 
Sheba. And I know you're fond of him. I can’t understand 
why you won’t be friends again.” 

“We shall always be friends, dear,” she said earnestly— 
“always. We can be that without seeing each other or meeting 
at all. When you are older, perhaps your father will tell you 
why we have to live apart now. It is a very sorrowful story, 
Paul.” 
“It must be,” said the boy wonderingly, “ because you are both 
so unhappy. I asked him if he missed you as much as I do—for 
at first, Sheba, when I went away in the steamer, you know, and 
there was no one to kiss me when I went to bed, and to see me 
in the morning, and to run and say things to, as I used to say 
them to you, it was—it was just awful,” he concluded, using his 
favourite expression. 

The swift sudden tears came into Sheba’s eyes. 

“You faithful little heart,” she said brokenly. “I wonder 
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if you know how much harder you are making my life for 
me.” 

He came and leant against her, with his arm about her neck. 

“T wish you would come back,” he said tenderly. “We would 
be so good to you.” 

“T am sure of that,” she said, looking away from the little 
earnest face in sudden terror of her own strength. “ But what 
did your father say when you asked him if he missed me, Paul ?” 

“ He said he would do ¢hatz all his life.” 

There was silence for some moments. 

Then the boy drew himself away. “I think,” he said apolo- 
getically, “I see Anak coming along. I suppose I must go home. 
My tutor will be waiting for me.” 

She rose too, and bent down and kissed the pretty, boyish 
face. 

“Good-bye, Paul,” she said tenderly. “I think you have done 
me a great deal of good.” 

“And you will write—you won’t forget? I am sure your 
mother would not mind my coming to see you. I promise not to 
smash her china, or make a noise.” 

Laughing amidst her tears, Sheba promised to represent this 
carefulness to her mother’s notice, if that proposed visit should 
ever come to pass. 

Then, waving his hand, the little fellow ran off, assuring Anak 
politely that he would not have kept him waiting but for the fact 
that the lady was an old friend whom he had known in Australia, 
and not seen for nearly three years. 

The giant in plush received this information with stolid in- 
difference, as, indeed, he received most of his young lordship’s 
remarks—a display of ordinary human feeling not being an 
item of the service honoured by his acceptance. 


(To be continued.) 











Two Child Princesses. 


I. 
THE MAID OF NORWAY. 


THE accession of a child-queen to the historic throne of the 
Netherlands, and the fact that in this, the “ Regency epoch,” as 
it has been aptly named by a recent writer, no less than three 
European sceptres are wielded by children, places royal childhood 
in the forefront of contemporary history. Childhood born in the 
purple must always have a peculiar and pathetic interest for the 
scholar who is something more than a mere genealogist, chrono- 
loger, statesman or historian. These frail, and often brief lives, 
on which ironical fate delights to hang such weighty issues, and 
in which she binds up such world-wide hopes, compel the sym- 
pathy not always vouchsafed to the major persons of the drama 
through which they flit. Prematurely saddened by the storms 
that beat upon their defenceless heads, fettered by the cold for- 
malities of courts, the sport of rival factions, the victims of lawless 
ambitions, bearing on their innocent shoulders the doom and 
sorrows of their race, the piteous young faces look out from the 
pages of their story with infinite pathos in their eyes. Such are 
the boy princes in the Tower, Arthur of Brittany, Elizabeth Stuart 
in her prison at Carisbrooke, and such is the Scandinavian prin- 
cess known in history as the Maid of Norway. 

In 1281 Alexander III. of Scotland, widower of his saintly 
queen Margaret, distracted by prolonged dissensions with the 
Norsemen, resolved to put an effectual end to this strife by. 
_betrothing his eldest daughter, her English mother’s namesake, 
and herself born at Windsor in February, 1261, to Eric, the son 
of Magnus (the “ Law-betterer”), King of Norway. The bride- 
groom, then in his fourteenth year, was afterwards to be known 
as the “ Proestehader ” (“priest hater”). The bride, escorted by 
Walter Bullock, Earl of Menteith, and his countess, the Abbot of 
Balmerino, Bernard de Monte-Alto, and a noble following of 
knights and ladies, sailed for her new home with a dowry of 
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fourteen thousand marks. She was received in the country of 
her adoption with every mark of respect, and her marriage, the 
seal of peace between Scotland and Norway, was solemnized with 
great pomp. 

Two years later (in 1283) a daughter was born to Eric and his 
Scotch queen. The name of Margaret or Margrete was bestowed 
on this child. No extraordinary acclamations hailed her birth. 
Here was no future warrior to lead the blond Vikings to victory. . 
She was only a puny girl, doomed, as far as the keenest human 
sight could prophesy, to a happy obscurity. Doubly royal as 
was the blood that flowed in her veins, not the merest shadow of 
a crown darkened her cradle. Many young and noble lives stood 
between her and the possibility of a throne. It seemed a merci- 
ful improbability that a heavier burden than a mother’s prayerful 
caresses should ever press upon the golden head. Queen Mar- 
garet, still young and beautiful, knew that she might yet hold to 
her heart the heir her boy-husband so earnestly desired. Sons 
might yet be born to wear Norway’s kingly honours, and so 
spare their sister the troublous dignity of acrown. Not even the 
distant throne of Scotland seemed destined for her. Alexander 
the Good, a grandfather at forty, was in the prime of his useful 
vigorous life. His eldest son and heir had just brought his 
Flemish bride, another Margaret, to his father’s court. But in 
one short year the scene changed, as if by magic. The little 
Margrete was motherless, and the death of her young uncle, the 
husband of the heiress of Flanders, had brought Eric’s daughter 
within measurable distance of the Scottish throne. Only one 
life, that of her widowed and childless grandsire, barred the way 
to a perilous inheritance. On the death of his last surviving son, 
Alexander summoned the estates of the realm to Scone (Feb. 5th, 
1284), and declared the Maid of Norway to be his heiress. It 
was, no doubt, a keen disappointment to the good king that the 
sceptre of William the Lion should be fated to pass into the 
hands of a baby girl, a child babbling aimlessly on its nurse’s 
knee in the distant palace of Christiania while the lords spiritual 
and temporal of her dead mother’s country were swearing alle- 
giance to her future sway. It was an easy oath to take, and the 
child might never live to claim it. Indeed, her grandfather’s 
second marriage, in the year following the council of Scone, 
raised a fresh barrier between Scotland and its prospective queen. 


3 
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It was, perhaps, in the vague hope of providing against a dis- - 
puted succession, that the king contracted this late union. The 
bride on whom his choice fell was Joletta, the young and beauti- 
ful daughter of the Comte de Dreux. The nuptials were solemn- 
ized with great splendour at Jedburgh, but the bridal festivities 
were marred by the sudden apparition of a mummer, in the grue- 
some disguise of Death, amid the masquers who were performing 
before the royal pair. This untoward circumstance was held to 
be an omen of impending disaster. Unhappily, the sinister pre- 
diction was destined to be fulfilled within a few months. Riding 
late at night on the wild coast of Fifeshire, Alexander was killed 
by a fall from his horse over a precipice at Kinghorn. He was 
in the forty-fifth year of his age and the thirty-seventh of his 
reign. His infant heiress beyond the seas was a queen at last. 
There had been fate in the long succession of events which had 
paved her way to her inheritance ; and fate followed her still. 
The Scottish nobles, once more assembled in conclave at 
Scone, deemed it politic to seek the alliance of their young 
queen’s next-of-kin, Edward I. of England, pending the Maid of 
Norway’s arrival in her dominions. Longshanks, who was then 
absent in Gascony, sent a gracious letter in reply to his niece’s 
subjects, advising them to appoint a regency. This was done at 
a council on April 11th, 1286, when six “ guardians of the realm” 
were nominated: the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, the Earl of Fife, 
the Earl of Buchan, the Bishop of Glasgow, John Comyn, Lord of 
Badenoch, and James, Steward of Scotland. The supreme power 
was vested in their hands until Margaret should attain her 
majority. But Edward had conceived a plan which Hume 
describes as “favourable to the happiness and grandeur of both 
kingdoms.” This was no less than the union of Scotland and 
England by the marriage of the Prince of Wales, then in. his 
sixth year, and his cousin, the “ Maid.” He had secretly pro- 
cured the papal dispensation for this project, the young couple 
being within the forbidden degrees. At the same time the wily 
king dispatched Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, on a mission 
to Norway, when he contrived to gain the consent of Eric 
and his ministers to the betrothal of Margrete. Having thus 
smoothed the way to a disclosure of his plans, Edward invited 
the Regents of Scotland to meet him at Salisbury. To this con- 
ference they accordingly sent the Bishops of St. Andrew’s and 
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Glasgow, Robert Bruce and John Comyn; the representatives of 
England being the Bishops of Worcester and Durham and the 
Earls of Pembroke and Warrene. Contrary to all expectation, 
the Scottish delegates lent a willing ear to Edward’s proposals, 
and agreed to the marriage between their young queen and the 
Prince of Wales. As soon as the preliminaries were arranged, 
the Estates of Scotland met at Brigham, a village on the Tweed, 
near Roxburgh, whence they dispatched a letter to Edward, in 
which they expressed their joy “that the apostle had granted a 
dispensation for the marriage of their dear lady and their queen, 
Margaret, with Prince Edward.” A letter was also sent to Eric, 
requesting his fulfilment of that clause of the marriage-treaty of 
Brigham, which stipulated that the young queen should reach 
Scotland before the next Feast of All Saints. Edward, at his 
own Easter parliament, to which he invited the Scottish Estates, 
agreed to pay the sum of three thousand marks in the event of 
Eric’s refusal. But the Norwegian king, a stripling of eighteen, 
was guided by the advice of Anthony Beck, and in a very short 
time news reached England and Scotland that Margrete had 
sailed for her stormy inheritance. Party strife was hushed, and 
all eyes were turned towards the North Sea, and the vessel that 


.bore so precious a burden. The wild autumn weather beat 


fiercely against the ship, and its tenderly-nurtured freight was 
not able to cope with the hardships and discomforts of the 
voyage. There was no tender mother’s breast on which she 
could take refuge when the shrill winds struck terror into the 
child-heart ; no soft mother’s voice to croon her lullaby. The 
strange land to which she was hastening held no familiar faces. 
She would be a stranger among strangers. Some stalwart 
knight, perhaps, who had loved the dead Margaret, would see a 
memory of her in her child’s baby face; some noble dame who 
had been Margaret’s playfellow, would be a friend to the little 
motherless maid for her mother’s sake. But the young queen 
was not to grasp the sceptre of her heritage. She was never to 
sit, a fair-haired, frightened mite of a sovereign, on the historic 
stone of Perth, while sullen chieftains and giant warriors renewed 
their oath of fealty to her sway. Seized with a mortal illness on 
the very threshold of her kingdom, within sight of her expectant 
people, the Maid of Norway died at Orkney, in September, 1290 
There was no time to remember or regret a dead child of six 
— 
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years in the fierce struggle that devastated Scotland after her 
death, but, viewed in the light of subsequent events, that death 
.was undoubtedly, as all historians agree in describing it, “a great 
national calamity.” There can be no doubt that, had Margaret 
lived to wear her crown, Scotland would have been spared the 
years of warfare and bloodshed that ensued, and the story of 
Balliol, and Bruce, and Wallace would have remained unwritten. 
A sense of sadness, like that which hangs over an unfinished 
picture, clings to the story of Margaret of Norway. Crowned 
with eternal childhood, she walks, a sweet and pathetic figure, 
among the shadowy forms of history’s long ago. 


II. 
ELIZABETH OF VALOIS. 


THE shadowy place which this child occupies in history (some 
French writers denying her very existence) may perhaps be 
accounted for by her short life and the fact that she was, by 
Salic law, necessarily relegated to the background of the stirring 
and blood-stained times in which her lot was cast. The only 
child of Charles 1X. of France is an unheeded figure in the 
ferocious strife that desolated his kingdom under the rule of 
Catherine de Medici, and yet the story of Elizabeth of Valois, 
brief and uneventful though it be, is not devoid of interest. 

Her mother, Elizabeth of Austria, was the daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian II. and the Infanta Maria. Named after 
the holy Landgravine famous in story and legend as St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, the young princess was almost equally renowned for 
her piety. At the age of seventeen she was betrothed to the 
King of France. Her triumphal entry into Paris, her marriage 
and her coronation, which took place in 1570, formed a series of 
pageants which still read like a page from a fairy tale. But-her 
bridal happiness was of short duration. Charles soon wearied of 
his “ Saincte,” as he playfully called her, and the transition from 
her father’s peaceful and enlightened court to an atmosphere of 
habitual intrigue and crime proved a terrible shock to the innocent 
girl, Her natural timidity made her an easy tool in the hands of 
the Italian queen-mother, and she thankfully shrank into the 
background of scenes which were calculated to destroy all that 
was pure and noble in the human heart. In that infamous court 
she had but one friend—her sister-in-law, Marguérite of Valois— 
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to whom she dedicated the short “ Treatise on the Word of God” 
that was the work of her many solitary and sorrowful hours. It 
is interesting to conjecture what might have been the fate of 
France had this young queen been capable of disputing with her 
dreaded mother-in-law the empire which the latter exercised over 
the mind of her weak and ignorant son. Would the civil wars 
have been yet unfought and St. Bartholomew’s Day still stain- 
less? What woman could have borne the charmed life that 
should have successfully resisted Catherine’s secret poisons and 
stilettos? Elizabeth had neither the will nor the power to enter 
the lists. She neither sought nor is assigned a place in the 
bloody annals of that inglorious reign, through which her pure’ 
and holy life shines with a lustre that belongs to the names of 
Ambrose Paré and Michel !’Hépital. She had not even the 
dignity of mother of the Dauphin. Her only child was a 
daughter. This child was born on the 25th of October, 1573, 
while a fearful storm was raging throughout France. At the 
moment of her birth the king, whose thirst for blood does not 
seem to have been quenched by the horrors of St. Bartholomew, 
was superintending the executions of Cavagnes and Briquemont, 
Huguenot captains, who had been implicated in Coligny’s 
imaginary plot. 

“Madame” (the name always borne by the eldest daughters 
of the kings of France) was baptized in the church of Saint- 
Germain-l’Auxerrois, beneath the shadow of the great bell that 
had sounded the tocsin of August 24th, 1572. The same splen- 
dours which had attended her mother’s marriage and coronation 
were repeated at the ceremony of the christening of the infant 
princess. Her godmothers were Queen Elizabeth of England 
and the Empress of Germany. The Emperor of Germany and 
Philibert Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, were the godfathers. Lord 
Worcester attended as proxy for the English queen, who sent a 
golden bowl as her gift to “Madame.” This was used at the 
baptism, when the princess received the names of Marie Elisa- 
beth. She was, however, more generally known as Marie- 
Isabelle. Her mother was denied the happiness of watching 
- over her child’s dawning life. In the unsettled state of the king- 
dom it was deemed prudent to bestow the infant in a place of 
safety at some distance from the capital. She was therefore 
sent, in the care of a numerous suite, to the fortified castle 
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of Amboise. This palace of many tragic memories was’ the’ 

home of the royal child for three years. The elder Elizabeth’s © 
last and most solemn duty as a wife kept her chained to the 
pillow of her dying husband. Abandoned by the mother who 
had ruined him body and soul, a prey to intense physical suffer- 
ing aggravated by remorse, Charles’ sombre death-bed was 
cheered by the presence of the wife whom he had neglected and 
his faithful nurse, Philippa Richard. Undeterred by the horrors 
of his delirium, those two noble women watched and prayed 
beside him to the end. He died (May 3oth, 1574) commending 
his dear “ Saincte” and “ Madame” to his mother’s care and pro- 
tection. 

La “ Reine-Blanche,” as she was henceforth to be called, spent 
the early days of her widowhood in strict seclusion in her own 
apartments in the Louvre. Her sorrow was unheeded in the 
rejoicings that marked the accession of Henry III. She had no 
place in the schemes of the ever-powerful queen-mother ; she 
was not even the mother of a king. To one of her ladies, who 
regretted this, Elizabeth is said to have answered, “ Je loue Dieu 
et prends en gré be fruit qu’il m’a envoyé, soit pour mon pis, soit 
pour mon mieux.” 

It was not until omer 18th, 1575, that the widowed queen 
left the Louvre to rejoin her child at Amboise. Everywhere on 
her journey she was received with reverent sympathy. At 
Orleans, by order of Henry III., a magnificent reception was 
accorded to “ cette dame vrayment chrestienne.” 

The reunion of mother and daughter had in it none of the 
elements which might have been expected to belong to such a 
meeting. The little exile of Amboise had developed into a wil- 
ful and high-spirited child to whom her mother was merely a 
name. One day, shortly after the queen’s arrival at the castle, 
she gave the princess some trifling command, naturally expecting 
prompt obedience. But “Madame” had not learnt that highest 
duty of princes, and flatly refused to comply with her mother’s 
wishes. “Madame ne veut pas!” shouted her Royal Highness, 
and at Amboise “ Madame’s” will was law. No amount of per- 
suasion could ever induce her to submit to the gentle but unac-, 
customed sway which the queen attempted to exercise over her. 
Elizabeth, horrified and displeased, took “ Madame’s ” governess, 
Mdlle. de Carbonniére, severely to task for neglecting to correct: 
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the little rebel. Mdlle. de Carbonniére confessed that “she had 
not dared to take so great a liberty with her Royal Highness, 
who was, alas! a little obstinate!” In reply to this, the queen 
enlarged on her views as to the education of kings, impressing 
on the governess the fact that “Madame” must not be yielded 
to, but taught the virtue of fear and obedience. 

The Sieur de Brantéme, whose kinswoman, Madame de Crissé, 
had the charge of the princess’s education at a later period, has 
left us some interesting details of her short life. From him we 
gather that, in person, she resembled her mother, whose Venetian 
hair, brown eyes, and rose-leaf complexion she seems to have 
inherited. We must accept with reservation the statement that 
“ Madame Isabelle de France paraissait un vray miracle de nature 
en esprit et grandeur de courage,” but there can be no doubt that 
she was a singularly gifted child whose obstinacy might, under 
different auspices, have developed into force and determination 
of character. She was warm-hearted and affectionate, and seems 
to have been universally beloved. Her biographer tells us that 
it was her delight to repeat by heart the genealogies of the houses 
of Valois and Hapsburg, and to listen to the recital of the deeds 
of prowess performed by her illustrious ancestors. She was ac- 
customed to sit, grave and upright, in her chair of state, holding 
out her little hand to be kissed, “comme edt faict la reyne sa 
mére.” 

It is difficult to justify or explain away the motives which 
induced Elizabeth, a model of all Christian virtues, to resolve to 
abandon her child and to return to Germany. It may, perhaps, 
be best accounted for by the fact that one duty, and one only, 
was henceforth required, in her own sight, of the widow of Charles 
IX. The cloister seemed the natural home of the woman whose 
girlhood had died in the night of St. Bartholomew, and who had 
watched, in agonies of prayer, beside a death-bed whose horrors 
are historical.. There was a wild hope in that pious and broken 
heart that a life of intercession and supplication might expiate 
her dead husband’s crimes. In such a life she had no right, how- 
ever, to compel her child to share. The convent was not the 
native air of that bright, vigorous young personality. It is pro- 
bable, too, that Catherine de Medici refused to allow “Madame” 
to leave France. Her dying father had invested the queen-mother 
with certain rights over the child, and her future marriage was, 
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doubtless, already occupying a share of her grandame’s thoughts. 
Be this as it may, la Reine-Blanche took her departure from France 
alone. She quitted the Louvre Dec. 5th, 1575, after commending 
her child to the care of Louise de Vaudemont, the wife of Henry III. 
She was a princess of many virtues, in whose hands Elizabeth felt 
that “ Madame’s ” future was safe. The widowed queen left Paris 
in a mourning coach, escorted by her brother-in-law the king, by 
the King of Navarre, her almoner Pierre de Gondi, the Comte de 
Fiesque and M. de Luxembourg. Immediately after her mother’s 
departure, “ Madame” was, by command of the queen, brought to 
Paris from Amboise. Shortly after her arrival she was taken ill. 
On the third day of her illness the king came to visit her. She 
received him with scant courtesy, refusing to answer his questions, 
and turning her face to the wall and pouting like a spoilt child, 
much to her royal uncle’s amusement. This view of the case, 
however, was not shared by her governess, who sharply repri- 
manded the princess. “Madame” gravely replied that “ His 
Majesty’s conduct merited such treatment, as he had allowed 
three days to elapse before condescending to visit his elder 
brother’s daughter ! ” 

It was not until three years later that “Madame” was seized 
with the illness destined to prove fatal. The record of her death 
is as brief as the story of her life. In the Journal de [Estoile we 
read that, “On Wednesday, April 2nd, 1578, there died at the 
Hétel Anjou, Mde. Marie-Isabelle of France, only daughter of 
the Jate king, who was much regretted for her gentleness and 
goodness, which she inherited from her mother, Mde. Isabelle of 
Austria, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian.” 

To this eulogy de Brantéme adds: “Ce fut un beau et bon 
fruict avancé et assaissonné avant le temps.” 

Elizabeth survived her child fourteen 5 ears, dying a cloistered 
nun in 1592. She lived long enough to see France prosperous 
and happy under the Great Henry. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IT certainly was very awkward for Lady Mandeville and her 
daughters—a most unpleasant affair altogether. She had had 
every reason to expect that Edward, Lord Rideaway, would 
propose to her daughter Angela. What else could she think 
when the young man was always at Buxton Grange, walking, 
riding and talking with that exceedingly pretty young person? 
Not alone with her, of course. Lady Mandeville possessed a 
keen sense of propriety, and Angela’s governess, or Angela’s 
elder sister, Georgina, invariably made a third in those same walks, 
rides and talks. Lady Mandeville made very sure of Lord Ride- 
away; so did Tom, her eldest son, so did Georgina, and so did 
all her aunts and cousins. Lady Mandeville’s neighbours con- 
gratulated her on the approaching union of Moor Park and 
Buxton Grange, and, though too wary to commit herself in so 
many words, Lady Mandeville certainly managed to give the im- 
pression that, though not yet guzte arranged, the official announce- 
ment of Angela’s engagement might be expected at any moment. 

And then came the blow which for the moment reduced Lady 
Mandeville to a mere pulp, deprived Georgina of at least half 
her usual stock of starch, drove Tom to the use of extremely bad 
language, and struck consternation to the hearts of all the 
Mandeville aunts and cousins. 

Lord Rideaway, possessor of sixty thousand per annum and the 
reddest hair in London, owner of the finest racing stud, the 
largest house and the fewest ideas of any British peer of his own 
generation ; Lord Rideaway, the best match in Wiltshire and 
the all but acknowledged prey of Angela Mandeville, disgraced 
himself and, his long line of ancestors by eloping with Lucy 
Wood, Angela’s governess ! 
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That small and insignificant person had borne off the prize 
under Lady Mandeville’s very nose. The aristocratic lady 
writhed. How often she had snubbed the governess ; and now— 
now she was Lady Rideaway, and possessor of Moor Park, the 
estate she had so coveted for her own daughter. It was bitter, 
for Lady Mandeville was not rich, and it was necessary that her 
daughters should marry well. Buxton Grange was entailed on 
Tom, the eldest son, and after their mother’s death the girls 
would only come in for a paltry three hundred a year. Georgina, 
however, had fallen on her feet ; a judiciously chosen godfather (for 
he was rich, elderly, and had been a suitor for Lady Mandeville’s 
hand when she was the beautiful Miss Carewe) had left her 
twenty thousand pounds, so she at least would be able to live 
according to her position. But Angela! yes, Angela’s only hope 
of a future lay in marriage. And the Rideaway estates lay so 
cortveniently near to the Mandeville domains, and that awkward 
question of religion was so conveniently solved—for Lord Ride- 
away was a Catholic nobleman, and that also was Angela’s religion. 
The mother of Lady Mandeville’s late husband, poor meek, long- 
suffering Sir George, had been an Italian woman, hypothetically, 
according to charitable neighbours, a peasant woman from Capri, 
in reality the daughter of a Florentine Marchese. From her Angela 
inherited her eyes, her temperament, her name and her religion, 
for Sir George had been a Catholic like his mother, and insisted 
that his favourite daughter should be brought up in that faith. 

Catholic noblemen with sixty thousand a year are not so easy 
to find, and Lady Mandeville’s heart had bounded when Lord 
Rideaway first appeared upon the scene. Really, Providence 
seemed to have meant the two young people for each other— 
and now—Lady Mandeville groaned in spirit. And what added 
to her burning sense of injury and irritation was Angela’s strange 
indifference. The news, which fell on the rest of the family like 
the proverbial thunderbolt, so largely dealt in by novelists, hardly 
affected her. Perhaps relief was the most prominent emotion to 
be detected on her face. The mother could not believe her eyes 
—Angela must be concealing her anguish and disappointment. 

When Georgina and Tom went into the garden to rail against 
humanity in general and governesses in particular, Lady Mande- 
ville drew her youngest daughter into her motherly embrace. 

“My dear Angela, this self-control does you credit, but it is 
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bad for you. You need not restrain yourself before me—your 
mother. Of course it is a terrible disappointment—you can 
never hope to find quite such a desirable favti as Lord Ride- 
away—but still, with a face like yours p 

Angela drew herself from her mother’s consoling arms. 

“ What are you talking about, mamma? _ Disappointment in- 
deed! Lord Rideaway is one of the ugliest, most uninteresting 
little men I know, and if he had asked me a dozen times I 
wouldn’t have married him !” 

“ Angela!” 

Lady Mandeville’s face wore the expression that Angela 
dreaded, and she hung her head at once, hiding her face under 
her long hair like a frightened child. 

“Nonsense, my dear ; you are too young to know your own 
mind. I know best what you require in a husband. If Lord 
Rideaway had asked you to be his wife, you would have married 
him—I can answer for that. I can excuse your foolish words, 
however, Angela ; it is natural that you should be piqued. The 
whole affair is most disagreeable, and your sister and I have 
decided that the best thing we can do is to let The Grange and 
go abroad until all this unpleasantness blows over. A winter in 
Florence I have no doubt will do us all good.” 

Poor Angela! She was a very silly childish little thing, and 
she was terribly afraid of her mother. For weeks she had been 
perfectly aware of Lord Rideaway’s preference for her gover- 
ness, but she had not dared to enlighten her family. She had 
unbounded belief in her mother’s power of getting her own way, 
and thought it quite possible that Lord Rideaway might be 
coerced into marrying her after all. 

The next fortnight was spent by the Mandeville family in 
London and shopping. Lady Mandeville had secretly determined 
that Angela should not return to England unmarried. Nothing 
but her daughter’s marriage to an unexceptionable parti could 
dispel the cloud which now hung over Buxton Grange and regain 
for Lady Mandeville her position in the county. Such a 
scandal, such a thorn in the flesh as a mariage mangué had 
never occurred before in the annals of the family, and could only 
be blotted out by a brilliant match. 

Angela enjoyed her fortnight in London. She had never been 
bought such pretty hats or taken to such expensive dressmakers. 
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“ Are you trying to make up for my lost trousseau, mamma?” 
said the girl maliciously, “or do you want Lord Rideaway to see 
how magnificently I could have spent his money for him, and 
how charming I should have looked driving by his side in the 
park? My dark hair would show up his red head to such per- 
fection that I really wonder he didn’t choose me instead of poor 
Lucy, whose hair is merely a pale shade of his own.” 

“Do me the favour to be silent, Angela,” said Lady Mandeville 
severely ; “I am surprised at your levity on such a painful sub- 
ject.” 

Lady Mandeville spoke the truth; she was very much sur- 
prised at the light way in which her daughter would allude to 
what she herself considered a family disgrace. 

“Very well, mamma,” said Angela, curving her long neck to 
see the effect of a bunch of yellow roses against her warm black 
hair, “I'll try and be properly serious ; but, first, do look at my 
hat ; isn’t it becoming ? and tell me, don’t you think he must be 
just a trifle blind ?” 

Angela was standing with her head tossed coquettishly back 
and a merry light in her great eyes. The large leghorn hat with 
its yellow roses was certainly most becoming, and so was the 
creamy silk dress—but, then, what dress could fail to suit such a 
figure, and what hat would not look well above such a face ? 

“Yes, the hat is becoming, Angela, and Lord Rideaway is the 
blindest of mankind.” 

Lady Mandeville’s tone was still severe, for as she looked at 
Angela’s sweet young face, at the blooming dimpled cheeks and 
rosy lips, it began to dawn upon her that what had been a blow 
to her had been a relief to her daughter, and that Angela was not 
a mercenary young woman. 

“T fear I shall have trouble with her,” thought the anxious 
mother ; “a girl who can smile over the loss of sixty thousand a 
year is capable of falling in love with a poor man. But she shall 
marry a rich one,” was her next reflection, and Lady Mandeville 
was comforted. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE Mandevilles reached Florence in January. They had friends 
there, and the family of Sir George’s mother, the Di Torvas, 
received the handsome widow and her daughters with open arms. 
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Lady Mandeville took an expensive little villa on the Fiesole 
-road and engaged a smart victoria, in which Georgina and Angela 
took it in turns to drive with their mother in the Cascine. 

Angela’s face and Georgina’s fortune made a sensation in 
Florence ; it was difficult to say which produced the greatest 
impression on the hearts of the susceptible Italians. 

The Grenadieri, one of the finest regiments in Italy, were 
quartered that winter at Florence ; their magnificent uniforms, 
fine figures and killing glances played havoc with the hearts of 
all the young ladies, and two or three of these gorgeous creatures 
danced particular and constant attendance on the Mandevilles. 
They hovered around the two girls like clumsy moths ; they en- 
deavoured to fill up their programmes at every dance, and hung 
over their carriage when they stopped to hear the band in front 
of the Cascina. 

Lady Mandeville, however, was not alarmed ; Angela laughed 
at the young men too frankly and openly to cause her any anxiety 
on her account; and as for Georgina, it was her mother’s pet 
theory that she would never fall in love without her leave. 
Angela knew better; she was perfectly aware that Gcorgina 
entertained more than a friendly admiration for the Conte di 
Ferrice, captain of Grenadieri. She was far from admiring him 
herself and wondered a little at her sister’s taste. 

“But you can’t deny that Giovanni is very handsome,” Geor- 
gina would say plaintively. 

“Oh, yes, handsome enough ; but I don’t like killing glances 
by the dozen and moustaches by the yard,” was the unfeeling 
Angela’s reponse. 

“ But it’s such a beautiful uniform.” 

“T should like the uniform better if it were not quite so won- 
derfully and awfully tight,” said the younger sister ; “it looks as 
though the poor young man must have been melted down and 
then poured in and left to solidify.” 

This kind of remark always roused Georgina, and a little 
skirmish would ensue, a very harmless one, however, and usually 
made up with a few tears and a good many kisses. 

But though Angela guessed pretty well how things were going, 
even she was a little surprised when Georgina announced her 
engagement to the gallant captain. Georgina was so very prim 
and unapproachable ; how had Giovanni managed to melt the 
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icicle so soon? Angela had not experienced the warmth of an 
Italian’s wooing—especially an Italian much in debt and wofully 
in need of ready money. 

In spite of her fortune Georgina’s frigid demeanour had kept 
her English suitors at arm’s length. Sweet speeches had lost 
themselves in stammers, and tender glances had become tame 
and sheepish under the baleful influence of her icy stare. But 
even the long tortoiseshell-handled glasses through which she 
focussed her cold glances could not chill the Conte di Ferrice ; 
he threw an ardour into his eyes and a clinging tenderness into 
the pressure of his hand which no Englishman had ever brought 
to bear. Georgina, though extremely well bred and possessing a 
thoroughly English and well-regulated mind, was not made of 
adamant. Her outer casing of ice rapidly melted under those 
burning-glasses, the Italian’s eyes, and she was very soon as 
desperately in love with the handsome captain as that young 
man could desire. 

The engagement was a terrible blow to Lady Mandeville, but 
she was powerless in the matter. 

“I can do without your consent, mamma,” said Georgina 
coolly ; “my money is settled on myself ; but I don’t suppose you 
would care to have a runaway marriage in the family just now?” 

Lady Mandeville certainly did mot care to have a second 
esclandre, so her consent was given, and Georgina was married 
with great pomp in April, four months after the arrival of the 
Mandevilles in Florence. 

And Georgina had not done badly for herself ; her husband 
was a handsome and not a bad-hearted man—a little short of 
cash, perhaps, but then he possessed a title, and as Georgina was 
certainly the plain one of the family she could not expect per- 
fection. 

And meanwhile nearly five months had passed, and Angela, 
the beauty, was still unmarried. That great match Lady Mande- 
ville had dreamt of failed to appear. The English noblemen 
who frequented Florence were usually of an impoverished 
description, and her mother took care that Angela should see 
little of them. 

The hot weather had come now, and they must leave Florence, 
Lady Mandeville took Angela to Venice, and then on into the 
Appenines, but nothing came of it. Angela enjoyed herself 
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very much; she acquired a fine appetite and a sunburnt com- 
plexion—but not one eligible suitor. In October they returned 
to Florence, and took up their quarters once more at Villa Mar- 
gherita. But the months went on in the same unprofitable 
manner, and Lady Mandeville was in despair. 


* * * * * 


It was Good Friday, and Georgina and her husband called at 
Villa Margherita to take Angela to service at Santa Maria 
Novella. 

It was nearly twelve when they entered the church, and it was 
tolerably full, but the Conte di Ferrice managed by judicious 
pushing to secure chairs close to the platform which did duty as 
a pulpit. The whole appearance of the church was typical of an 
Italian cathedral. There were very few of the upper classes 
present. The great proportion of the crowd was composed of 
peasants ; wrinkled old women with gay handkerchiefs tied over 
their heads, young girls in shabby dresses, unwashed, poverty- 
stricken men, and of course there was a strong prevailing odour 
of garlic. : 

The great east window, usually gorgeous with stained glass, 
was concealed by a canvas, painted with stormy clouds; below 
this the high altar had been turned into a semblance of Mount 
Calvary, and on its summit stood a life-size image of Christ upon 
the Cross. The windows were veiled, but a bright light from 
some concealed lanterns fell upon the gloomy mountain and the 
solitary figure. It might be theatrical, repugnant even to the 
mind of a Protestant, but the scene was undoubtedly impressive. 

“Padre Anselmo is going to preach,” whispered Georgina ; 
“he is one of the finest preachers in Italy, Giovanni says. He’s 
only just back from a mission to Piedmont. He’s a great friend 
of Giovanni’s—their fathers studied together at Padua. He 
says he is so handsome and fascinating. I’m longing to see him 
—arn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Angela mechanically ; she hardly heard what her 
sister said ; her rosary was in her hand, and her eyes were bent 
upon its beads. 

“They are going to do Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater,” continued 
Georgina. , “Look! the orchestra and choir are shut up in that 
chapel behind the screen.” 
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Angela looked. A high wooden screen had been erected to 
conceal the too secular performers, but from behind its shelter 
came sounds as of the tuning of violins, mingled with the 
squeaks of clarionettes, the deep grunts of trombones and the 
scraping of feet and chairs on the marble floor. As Angela 
looked a close-cropped head peeped over the top of the screen, 
surveyed the congregation curiously, and then disappeared 
abruptly. Georgina pulled her sister’s sleeve. 

“Look ! here comes Padre Anselmo.” 

There was a sudden silence in the church as the preacher 
mounted the platform, and for the moment every individual ap- 
peared to forget that the east winds had been rampant, and that 
he or she had a very bad cold. 

Padre Anselmo bowed gravely, first to the right and then to 
the left, more like a favourite actor than one’s usual idea of a 
preacher. He was a tall man, and his white robe with its long 
black cloak hanging across the chest and from the shoulders 
made him taller still. He had a grave, thoughtful face, the eyes 
deep-set under heavy brows. There were lines of pain and 
temper round the full but finely-modelled mouth. He was very 
pale, probably with fasting and penance: it was the face of a 
passionate man, a man certainly not born to be a priest, and who 
some day might bitterly repent his choice of a vocation. After 
scanning his congregation for a moment with a quiet earnest 
glance, he turned and knelt at the little pvte-dieu which stood at 
one side of the platform. As he did so a vigorous rap from the 
conductor’s dé¢on called the orchestra together, and the first 
notes of the Stabat Mater swelled through the cathedral. 

There was little sorrow or pain in the music—it struck the 
note of triumph from the first. Angela listened with filling eyes 
and a beating heart, carried out of herself by the exquisite 
melody. Higher and higher rose the voices, louder and louder 
—then voices and instruments united in one great crash, and it 
was over. As the last echoes died away Padre Anselmo rose and 
commenced his sermon. He was very eloquent, as most Italian 
preachers are, but his voice would have lent power to far weaker 
words. It was a wonderful voice; it ran through the scale of 
every human emotion, but whether it rose in fiery indignation or 
fell in tenderest pity, it was always rich and musical, with a curious 
thrill of feeling in it, that brought tears to the eyes of the hearers 
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Angela listened spell-bound ; she had never heard such preach- 
ing, and this Catholic priest with his quiet graceful movements 
and divine voice seemed to her more than human. He was deeply 
in earnest ; every word and gesture told of deep and passionate 
faith ; the faith of a man who has nothing else to live for, and 
who would be lost without it. Tears filled Angela’s eyes and 
rolled slowly down her cheeks. She suddenly felt that her 
life was empty and worthless, and that she was unhappy; she 
had never guessed such a thing before, but it seemed very plain 
to her now—she was unhappy. Angela was in the first row of 
chairs, and suddenly the preacher’s eyes, as they turned earnestly 
from face to face, met hers. Her heart beat with curious 
rapidity ; she was unable to look away. She sat gazing at him, 
trembling, full of strange emotions, feeling dimly that the world 
was changing for her, yet not guessing why. It seemed hours 
before the priest looked away and took up the loosened thread 
of his discourse. 

Their eyes had met for only a moment ; for all his congrega- 
tion the pause in the preacher's sentence had been imperceptible, 
but in the space of that one moment, during that imperceptible 
pause, Padre Anselmo had discovered a few things. He dis- 
covered that Angela was beautiful, he discovered that he was a 
man before he was a priest, and in one lightning flash he recog- 
nized a fact that he had fought against for years: he knew at 
last that his vocation failed to satisfy him. 

To Angela the rest of the service passed like a dream, and when 
the padre’s voice ceased she sat dreaming on, gazing at the 
empty platform till her sister’s hand on her arm roused her to 
the outer world. “Angela! wake up! do you mean to say 
you've been asleep all this time? No, it’s impossible! Did you 
ever hear such a voice and such preaching ?” 

“What an actor the fellow would make,” said Giovanni, rising 
lazily and stretching himself with an only half-suppressed yawn ; 
“just think how splendid he would be in the love scenes! 
And to think that with such eyes and such a voice poor Anselmo 
was fool enough to throw himself away on the priesthood. 
Sooner he than I.” Giovanni shrugged his shoulders and be- 
stowed a bewitching glance on Angela. “I saw him looking at 
you, Angela,” he remarked ; “I suppose even such an enthusiast 


as Anselmo knows a pretty woman when he sees one.” 
4 
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Angela turned away her head and made no answer; there 
were moments when her brother-in-law was absolutely repulsive 
to her. 

“ He paints as well as he preaches,” went on Giovanni, as they 
slowly followed the crowd towards the door. “Georgina says 
you are thinking of having painting lessons ; I daresay I could 
persuade him to teach you. Shall 1?” 

“Yes,” said Angela quickly, obeying a sudden and quite 
involuntary impulse ; “ mamma said only yesterday that I ought 
to have lessons.” 

They were passing through a side door now, and Angela 
became suddenly conscious that some one was holding aside 
the greasy curtain for her to pass. She looked up, and saw a 
face that grated on her mood like a false note in music. It was 
Lord Rideaway, and Angela shivered, she could not tell why. 
The curtain dropped behind them, and they stood out in the 
sunny piazza. 

“ How do you do, Miss Angela?” said Lord Rideaway eagerly. 
He looked very pale and thin, and there was a broad black band 
round his hat. 

“ How is Lucy—I mean Lady Rideaway ?” asked Angela, not 
noticing this sign of mourning. The little man’s eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. 

“Don’t you know? she is dead,” he said simply; “she died 
four months ago at Siena of typhoid fever. I have been very 
unhappy, and—and all that, you know.” 

Angela’s beautiful eyes looked up at him, full of sympathy. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said ; “I was very fond of poor Lucy.” 

Georgina and her husband had discreetly dropped behind— 
the two were practically alone. 

“T am so glad to see you again, Miss Angela,” said he; “you 
were always kind to Lucy, and she often talked of you. You 
know,” he went on, emboldened by the silent sympathy of 
Angela’s face, “poor Lucy was very fond of me—I—I don’t 
suppose I should have married her if I hadn’t seen how fond 
she was of me, and all that, don’t yer know, and—and I do 
miss her so,” he burst out; “I am so dreadfully lonely without 
her—and—don’t yer know—a fellow does like to have somebody 
fond of him, now doesn’t he?” 

Angela laid a pitying hand on his arm. “I am so sorry for 
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you,” she repeated, feeling all the more pity for him now in 
that she was conscious of having felt and spoken unkindly about 
the poor little man. He would have taken the sympathetic 
little hand in both his, but Angela drew it quickly away. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you, I am sure, to beso kind to me,” said 
Lord Rideaway ; “I don’t deserve it, ’pon my word I don’t— 
—for—don’t yer know—I always feel I—you know—I treated 
you rather badly, don’t you see?” 

Angela opened her eyes at this incoherent statement. “ Treated 
me badly? When?” 

“Why, when I married poor Lucy. Of course everybody 
thought it was you I wanted to marry, don’t yer know—your 
mother—er—you—you must have thought I behaved rather 
shabbily, you know.” 

Angela flushed hotly, then laughed. “Well, you see, Lord 
Rideaway, I saw from the first that you liked Lucy, and I was 
very pleased when you married her. It would have been different 
perhaps if—if I had cared for you, but as I never did, of course 
I didn’t mind a bit.” 

Lord Rideaway’s jaw dropped at this frank confession; he 
was not more conceited than most men, but he did not relish 
such plain speaking, especially from a beautiful girl like Angela. 
His decision to forget Lucy, and his determination to marry 
Angela dated from that moment. 

Lady Mandeville was a happy woman when she saw her 
daughter and Lord Rideaway walk up together to Villa Marghe- 
rita. She had heard a few days before of his bereavement, but 
she had not been prepared to see him so soon at Florence. 

“T hope you will come and see us very often, Lord Rideaway,” 
she said graciously, as he rose to go, after what seemed to Angela 
an interminable time; “it is just the weather for excursions now. 
and Angela and I have been planning all sorts of charming 
picnics—I do hope you will join us.” And he did. 


CHAPTER III. 


LADY MANDEVILLE was in much too radiant a humour to make 

objections to Angela’s receiving painting lessons from Padre 

Anselmo. What teacher could be safer than a priest? Giovanni 

was deputed to obtain his friend’s consent, and after some 

difficulty he succeeded. There were many poor and ill at 
4* 
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Florence that spring, and the money the Mandevilles would pay 
for the lessons would bring comfort to many wretched homes. 

The preacher came twice a week, and Angela made astonish- 
ing progress. There was never such an attentive teacher; he 
came early, he stayed late. 

It was lovely weather, and soon Angela’s easel was transferred 
from the house to a shady corner of the garden. They sketched 
together from nature, and to Angela nature—art—the whole 
world grew more beautiful every day. She had learnt to 
speak Italian pretty well, and she loved Dante. She soon dis- 
covered that Padre Anselmo’s voice sounded as beautiful in 
reading as in preaching, and when she grew tired of painting, and 
domestic cares drew Lady Mandeville into the house, he would 
read her his favourite passages from the “ Divina Poeta.” 

Meanwhile, Anselmo learnt to read another book—the book 
of Angela’s eyes, but he managed to persuade himself that those 
two eloquent volumes contained no more interesting matter than 
his breviary. Nothing could have been more dangerous than 
the constant intercourse of these two people, but neither would 
acknowledge it and no one else appeared to see it. 

“He is certainly a handsome man,” said Lady Mandeville 
to Georgina; “but of course, being a priest, he is perfectly 
safe.” 

It was that very safety that made the danger. It was im- 
possible that a priest should love a woman; it was impossible 
that Angela should love a priest: unconsciously they both relied 
wholly on this hypothesis, until one day a little incident occurred 
which taught them that the word “impossible” has no place in 
love’s dictionary. 

It was the commencement of May, and Angela and Anselmo 
were painting in the garden as usual, when Lord Rideaway came 
in, a little flushed and excited. He had just received Lady 
Mandeville’s consent to win her daughter; he was very much in 
love and all eagerness to press his suit. He praised Angela’s 
picture in a disjointed and absent manner, then stood by her 
side, shifting from one foot to the other, biting his nails uneasily 
and glancing sulkily at the priest. 

“I want—er—to speak to you, Miss Angela,” he said at last. 
“Can’t you send that fellow away, you know?” 

To do him justice he was not aware that the priest understood 
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English. Angela glanced up, wondering who “that fellow” 
could be and expecting to see the gardener. 

“Send who away? what do you mean?” she asked, puzzled 
and a trifle annoyed, for the young man was standing exactly 
between herself and her subject. Lord Rideaway lost control 
of himself. 

“Send your tiresome priest away! Oh, Angela, I must see 
you alone.” 

He caught her hand and kissed it. Angela shrieked, frightened 
and very angry. In a moment Anselmo had started up and 
pushed Lord Rideaway aside. His face was white and his eyes 
blazing. 

“ How dare you touch this lady!” he said, in low furious tones. 

“Yes, how dare you!” repeated Angela, stamping her foot. 
“Go away at once! I never wish to see or speak to you again!” 

Poor little Lord Rideaway stood looking from one to the 
other, tried to say something that should meet the occasion, 
failed, and walked away utterly crestfallen and ashamed of him- 
self. Angela turned quickly to the priest, her eyes still flashing. 

“ He had no right to kiss my hand!” she cried ; “no right at 
all! It was an insult! How dared he!” 

Anselmo made no reply; he stood quite still with his head 
bent on his breast and his hands tightly clasped. Angela looked 
at him for a minute, and then burst into tears. 

“Are you angry with me?” she said childishly, turning her 
lovely swimming eyes on his. 

“Angry?” he answered, “with you? no—I am angry with 
myself ; I could have killed that man.” Perhaps it had been a 
severe effort to him to refrain from doing so, for his forehead 
was moist and his hands trembled. He gathered his brushes 
and paints together, then added more calmly, “Good-bye, 
signorina ; I shall not come again.” 

He drew his black cloak around him and stalked away. 
Angela watched his tall sombre figure disappear among the lime 
trees, then she wept again. Her eyes were opened now—she 
loved him—a man whom she could never marry. She, a Catholic, 
loved a priest—a man whom it was a sin to love. Angela wrung 
her hands together and hated herself for her wickedness. 

The next day a formal letter came from Padre Anselmo to 
Lady Mandeville, puting an end to the painting lessons on the 
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plea of another mission to Piedmont. Lady Mandeville was not 
ill pleased ; Angela had given too much time lately to art—she 
would be able now to bestow more of her society on Lord 
Rideaway. 

Angela’s suitor certainly had reason to consider himself 
snubbed by his lady love. He went to Lady Mandeville and 
complained bitterly. é 

“She won’t look at a fellow, don’t yer know,” he said rue- 
fully ; “she won’t give me a chance to speak to her—and all 
because I kissed her hand! What a fuss about a kiss! I’m not 
accustomed to such fussing, you know, and if I weren’t so awfully 
fond of Angela deuce take me if I’d stand it!” 

Lady Mandeville trembled. “Come, come,” she said gently, 
“don’t despair; you must make allowance for a young girl’s 
bashfulness. Don’t make love to her yet—leave her to me. 
The dear child is very sensitive and requires most tender treat- 
ment: only her mother knows quite how to handle that tender 
flower.” 

So, to Angela’s no small relief, little Lord Rideaway, though 
he dogged her footsteps and bored her intensely, uttered no word 
of love. 

Poor Angela! since Padre Anselmo’s departure for Piedmont 
all the sunshine had gone from her sky, all the roses from her 
path. 

Presently, her mother began dexterously to insinuate the thin 
end of the Rideaway wedge. She praised the little nobleman, 
she admired him, she pitied him. She posed him as an orphan, 
as a neglected child, as a bereaved husband: she draped him in 
crépe as a faithful mourner, she clothed him in ermine and gold 
as a peer and a millionaire, then she wreathed him with roses as 
a lover, but nothing had any effect. Angela either smiled or 
yawned ; no amount of eloquence roused her to enthusiasm or 
even a polite interest in such a very poor idol. At last Lady 
Mandeville was forced to give up rhapsodies and come boldly to 
the point. 

Lord Rideaway loved Angela—would she be his wife? An- 
gela said no, she would not. Her mother was ready for this, 
demanded her reasons and was prepared with an answer for them 
all. They argued the matter for hours and Angela remained un- 
convinced. Weeks passed, Lord Rideaway grew impatient and 
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Lady Mandeville came back and back to the important question, 
until Angela was weary. 

“What is the use of saying any more, mamma?” she said at 
last. “I don’t love Lord Rideaway and I won’t marry him. Why 
won't he take his answer and go?” 

“ Because it is no answer.” 

“ No answer ?” 

“Certainly not. No young woman in her senses—and I flatter 
myself you are as clear-headed as most girls—refuses sixty thou- 
sand a year simply because she doesn’t care about the man. You 
must give me a better reason than that, Angela.” 

“T have no other.” 

“Then Lord Rideaway will be justified in thinking that you 
love some one else.” 

“No, no,” said Angela, shrinking as though her mother had 
struck her. 

Lady Mandeville saw her advantage and was quick to follow it. 

“Tf you have been foolish enough to fancy some other man I 
must insist upon knowing his name.” 

“No, no, never!” cried Angela, betraying herself in her unrea- 
soning terror ; “never! never!” 

“Then there zs another man,” said Lady Mandeville calmly. 

“T never said so,” gasped poor Angela, seeing her mistake, but 
too late. 

Her mother was pitiless. 

“Your looks contradict your words,” she remarked coolly. 
“Tell me the man’s name at once.” 

“T will not, I will not, I tell you. I donot love him! I love 
no one! Why are you so cruel, mamma?” 

“ Because you have no right to keep secrets from me.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I have no secret.” 

“Then prove it to me by marrying Lord Rideaway.” 

“ No—no.” 

“Tf you still refuse to marry him I can only conclude that you love 
another man, and I will never rest until I know that man’s name.” 

A less worldly mother might have been touched by the moan 
which escaped from poor tortured Angela ; but Lady Mandeville’s 
heart turned to stone when she had an end in view and saw her 
way to attaining it. She felt she was on the high road to vic- 
tory, and nothing now could turn her aside. 
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“TI must have something more than protestations, Angela,” she _ 
said, in the cold tones her daughter dreaded ; “I must have 
proofs. Promise me to marry Lord Rideaway and I will believe 
you.” 

Angela shrank against the window and shuddered. What was 
she to do? She would rather die than expose her love for Padre 
Anselmo to her mother’s cruel, pitiless gaze. It was a sin to love 
him—it was her duty to lock her miserable secret in her own 
breast. 

“Well, Angela? silent still? Whoever the man is you are 
evidently ashamed of him. Do you mean to tell me his name?” 

Angela was silent. Lady Mandeville shook her arm im- 
patiently. 

“You refuse ; then I will go over every man we know. I will 
have his name. I shall see by your face, Angela, even if you lie 
to me—you are very transparent. Now, is it young Baldi? No, 
I see it is not. Is it . 

“Mamma, wait one minute—only one minute—give me time 
to think.” 

“T will give you just five minutes.” 

Lady Mandeville took out her watch. In the silence that 
followed Angela could hear it ticking. 

“ Now, child, I have given you time enough. Will you marry 
Lord Rideaway or will you not?” 

“T will marry him,” gasped Angela, “ but—but not yet.” 

After such a signal victory Lady Mandeville could afford a 
slight concession. 

“No, my dear, the wedding need not be before next winter.” 
Then she kissed her daughter. ‘“ You have made me very happy, 
Angela. I will go and tell dear Edward—he is waiting outside 
for his answer,” and Lady Mandeville quitted the modern Star 
Chamber with head erect and a comfortable sense of having done 
her duty by her child. 

Everybody was very interested in Angela Mandeville’s engage- 
ment, and everybody agreed that the bride-elect looked very ill. 
She grew thin and white and silent—the ghost of her former 
self. Her friends said she had gone off dreadfully, and perhaps 
they were right. Lord Rideaway was very kind, very devoted, 
very genuinely in love; he brought her beautiful presents and 
was quite happy on half a smile a day. 
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Lady Mandeville grew a little anxious at her daughter’s pale 
looks, and in June they started for Switzerland. This time Lord 
Rideaway accompanied them, like the devoted little man he was. 
For a few weeks the change did Angela good, but she soon 
flagged again. Her mother thought of taking her to England for 
the wedding, but this Angela would not hear of. 

“Take me back to Florence,” she said. “If I must marry 
Edward I will marry him at Florence and nowhere else.” 

So back to the city of flowers they went in November. The 
wedding was fixed for December. Angela felt the net closing 
tighter and tighter round her—how could she escape? Who 
could help her? Suddenly she remembered Padre Anselmo ; he 
was her friend—surely he could help her. The next Sunday 
Angela kept her room on the plea of a headache; from her 
window she watched her mother sally forth to church, escorted 
by Lord Rideaway, then she stole out, and walked quickly to 
Santa Maria Novella. It was as she had hoped—Padre Anselmo 
was in the pulpit. Angela stood in the shadow of a pillar and 
watched him, herself unseen. He looked pale and stern, she 
thought, but he would not be stern to her. In a few moments 
Anselmo finished his sermon and descended the pulpit stairs. A 
timid hand detained him. 

“May I speak to you a moment?” whispered a well-known 
voice. “Iam Angela Mandeville. I am in trouble.” 

He started, but answered quickly: 

“Wait for me in the chapel behind the altar—the mass is over 
and we shall be undisturbed.” 

Angela obeyed him. ‘The chapel was quite deserted. She 
flung herself on her knees before the crucifix and prayed until 
the priest’s voice disturbed her. 

“You sent for me, signorina ?” 

Angela raised her imploring eyes to his, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

“Yes, I have come to you for help and comfort. Oh, Padre 
Anselmo, if you can’t help me, what shall I do? where shall 
I go?” 

“Tell me your trouble, poor child.” He raised her from her 
knees and made her sit upon the altar steps. 

“TI can’t bear it!” sobbed Angela: “I am so miserable! so 
utterly wretched! I have promised to marry a man I don’t love— 
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it is my mother’s doing—I must marry him next month—Oh, 
what shallI do? Oh, Padre Anselmo, help me!” 

“Why do you dislike this marriage so much ?” asked the priest, 
turning his face away from her agonized eyes. 

“ Because I—I love another man.” 

“And he?” 

“He does not know—he will never know! I have no right to 
love him! it is a sin! a wicked sin!” and Angela, half mad with 
grief, flung herself again upcn her knees, crushing her face against 
the cold marble steps. 

Unconsciously she had betrayed her secret ; Anselmo knew now 
that she loved him. He turned upon her almost fiercely. 

“I can’t help you—go to some other priest—not to me!” 

She looked up at him piteously, never guessing the struggle that 
shook the unhappy man, not knowing that his agony was greater 
than her own. 

“T can’t help you,” he repeated hoarsely. “Why did you come 
to me?” 

“ Because you are a priest—and—and my friend.” 

“A priest, yes, God help me! Your friend—no—I never have 
been, I never can be your friend! A priest has no friends—no hope, 
no love, no life! a priest is an accursed being! Would to God I 
had died before ——” 

He paused as he met Angela’s startled eyes. 

“Go to some other priest for help,” he went on more calmly ; 
“he will tell you to crush this sinful love under your foot, to tear 
it from your breast! He will tell you that you will learn to love 
your husband and that some day you willbe happy. He can tell 
you lies—e will comfort you, but I—I cannot. Go, my poor 
child—I cannot help you.” 

Angela gave him one miserable look, then covered up her face 
to hide its despair: she did not know what she had hoped—she 
only knew that all hope was dead. 

He stood and looked at her for a moment, gazing as he would 
have gazed at her dead face before the earth hid it for ever from 
his sight. She was dead to him ; his priesthood was her coffin. 

“God bless you, Angela,” he said gently ; “ good-bye.” 

She felt his hands linger on her hair in a benediction that was 
half a caress. When she looked up he was gone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ANGELA spent the next weeks in a state of dull and dreary apathy. 
Nothing roused her ; she rarely spoke and could hardly eat or 
sleep. 

“Poor child,” said Lady Mandeville, who resolutely blinded 
herself to the real cause of her daughter’s distress ; “ I have been 
through it all—I felt just like this before I married your father— 
but I soon got over it. When you've been married a few weeks 
you'll be as happy as the day is long.” 

Angela shuddered and turned her piteous eyes upon her mother. 

“ Don’t, mamma,” she said, “don’t—you hurt me. If I must 
marry him I must, but don’t talk of happiness to me.” 

It was the day before the wedding, and as Angela spoke the 
bell rang and Lord Rideaway’s high-pitched voice was heard out- 
side. Angela sprang up. 

“T won’t see him!” she cried, “I won’t. It is my last day of 
freedom—my last day of /éfe—I wi//have it to myself. Tell him 
I am ill—out—any lie you like.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Lady Mandeville with unusual 
meekness. 

“Dear Angela is a little suffering to-day, poor child,” she 
explained when Lord Rideaway entered, gorgeously attired, with 
a white rose in his button hole ; “ she has gone to lie down.” 

His face fell. 

“ Angela seems to be always a little—er—suffering and that 
sort of thing,” he remarked. ‘“ She was always so well and bright 
in England, don’t yer know, and now she never seems to laugh 
or smile. Do you know, I don’t think Italy can agree with her. 
But I’ll take her back to England, Lady Mandeville,” he added, 
brightening, “and then, you see, she’ll soon pick up and—and all 
that sort of thing, d’yer see.” 

“Of course she will,” assented Lady Mandeville; “the poor 
child is quite pining for her native land. Ah, my dear Edward, 
this home sickness is a strange disease, is it not ?” 

Lord Rideaway stared and relapsed into silence, as he always 
did when his future mother-in-law addressed him as “dear Edward” 
and launched into what he mentally stigmatized as “such jolly 
meaningless remarks, don’t yer know.” To tell the truth he 
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cherished a wholesome terror of Lady Mandeville,and would some- 
times confide to an intimate friend that, “If I wern’t so awfully 
gone on little Angela, don’t yer see, I’d cut the whole thing. That 
old mother of hers is enough to make a fellow ill!” 

Meanwhile, Angela put on her hat and went out into the street. 

It was a bright day ; the sun shone brilliantly, as the sun can 
shine during a Florentine winter, but a razor-like east wind was 
lurking in the shade. Angela hurried out of the house with no 
set purpose in her mind ; anguish forced her into action and lent 
wings to her feet. She flew rather than walked along the hot sun- 
lit streets, not caring where she went, hardly looking to right or 
to left, only conscious of her own misery. At last she paused in 
front of the church of Santa Croce. She was very hot and tired ; 
inside the church it would be so cool and peaceful. She pushed 
open the door and went in. The air struck chill upon her like 
the damp unused atmosphere of a vault. Angela turned into a 
little side chapel ; it was almost dark after the brilliant sunshine 
outside and at first she could scarcely see. Her foot struck against 
something hard. Angela looked down, then started back with a 
shudder : it was a coffin. It was covered with a simple pall of 
black calico; the one candle set at its head had guttered and 
burnt out ; it had evidently been brought there by the Misericordia 
to wait until the evening for burial. 

Angela found her way quickly into another chapel, and throwing 
herself down upon the altar steps lay there in a dull stupor. The 
hours passed by and she still lay motionless, hardly feeling her 
trouble, she was so utterly exhausted. Sometimes she shivered, 
for it grew colder and colder in the great church, and the sharp 
air pierced through and through her thinly-clad form. Sometimes 
she heard the faint chanting of distant priests ; once, an old monk 
came up and spoke to her and asked her what was her trouble, 
but Angela hardly heard or answered him, and he soon went away 
and left her to herself. 

At last she was aroused by the loud ringing of the bells for 
evening mass and the heavy steps of the Misericordia, who now 
came to fetch the coffin from the neighbouring chapel. Angela 
dragged herself to her feet with difficulty ; she was stiff with cold, 
and a dreadful pain ran through her at every movement. How 
she reached home she never knew, but reach there she did, look- 
ing more dead than alive. She found the whole household in 
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confusion ; Lady Mandeville was pale with anxiety, and Lord 
Rideaway had only just returned from a wild scouring of the 
streets of Florence in search of his lost bride. 

He caught Angela in his arms and held her tightly, for she 
was too weak to resist. “Thank heaven you are safe, my 
darling,” he said brokenly. 

There was so much real love in his ugly, honest face that 
Angela was touched. “ Poor Edward,” she said with a little pale 
smile ; “it was very selfish of me to give you such a fright. But 
you see I am quite safe.” 

“ But you look awfully ill, you know,” he said anxiously. 

“ She must go to bed at once!” cried Lady Mandeville, and poor 
Angela was carried off, put to bed and dosed with hot water and 
brandy. 

Angela passed a terrible night ; she was shaken by spasms of 
pain such as she had never felt before in the healthy course of 
her young life. “If I am as ill as this to-morrow,” she thought 
with a sudden hope, “the marriage must be put off.” 

However, when the morning came the pain went, and the poor 
child had no excuse for deferring the ceremony. Lady Mande- 
ville dressed her beautiful daughter with pride, and when she had 
given the last touches to the shimmering folds of satin and lace, 
when she had clasped the wonderful Rideaway diamonds round 
the white throat and fastened them in the dusky hair, she felt that 
her cup of happiness was full. She had not lived in vain. 

“ This is the happiest day of my life, Angela,” she said. 

“TI wish I could say the same, mamma,” answered Angela, with 
a faint touch of humour. 

Lady Mandeville was silent, and glanced a little anxiously at 
her daughter—Georgina had not looked so pale when she 
married her penniless captain. 

“Do you think I should look better for some rouge, mamma ?” 
asked Angela, still in that light tone. “ Ah, there’s the carrriage 
—what beautiful white horses! As white as my face, aren’t they, 
mamma? _ But when you bury me, you know, you must mind 
and have the horses as black as my hair.” 

“Oh, my darling, don’t speak like that!” said her mother with 
a sudden fear at her worldly heart. “Come down—we must not 
keep Edward waiting.” 

The church was crowded ; all Florence had come to see the 
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marriage of English beauty with English money. Of course all 
the men envied the bridegroom, and no doubt not a few of the 
ladies would willingly have changed places with the bride. 
Angela looked at the crowd of faces and hated the people who 
had come to see her sacrificed. She felt dizzy and sick, but she 
walked firmly up the aisle on her brother-in-law’s arm, and her 
voice hardly trembled over the responses. 

The last words were said, the magic formula which trans- 
formed Angela Mandeville into Lady Rideaway. The bride- 
groom placed the ring upon her finger, and the last blessing was 
pronounced over the happy pair. Angela rose with difficulty 
from her knees, for the sharp pain which had stabbed her the 
night before now assailed her with double intensity. 

Lord Rideaway raised her veil to salute his bride according to 
custom, but he started back with a cry of horror, for her features 
were contracted, and the i he had meant to kiss livid with 
pain. “ Angela—what is it ?” he cried. 

She gasped for breath, staggered, and fell heavily to the 
ground, a heap of shimmering satin and lace. 

They carried Angela back to her mother’s house, a very pale 
and silent bride. In silence, with a white stony face, Lady 
Mandeville helped to remove the finery and the jewels in which 
she had proudly arrayed her daughter only an hour before. A 
doctor was sent for in haste, but he was not reassuring. “It was 
pleurisy,” he said, “ brought on by a violent chill. The patient’s 
youth was in her favour—she might pull through, but the attack 
was a very severe one. If fever and delirium set in there could 
be little hope.” 

Angela remained unconscious for some hours. Lord Ride- 
away and her mother sat silently beside her bed; the doctor 
waited in the background, a grave and ominous figure. At last 
she opened her eyes and fixed them on the man who was now 
her husband. He bent tenderly over her. “Are you better, 
dear?” 

She started up, no light of recognition in her distended eyes. 
“ The coffin!” she gasped, “the coffin! Look! you are touching 
it! Take it away! I am not dead yet. Why should you bring 
my coffin here already?” She struggled violently, and it took 
all their strength to hold her down. 

The doctor shook his head. “Delirium,” he said sadly. 
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“Dear, dear! I feared as much.” Lord Rideaway burst into 
tears. 

“ She will die,” he cried ; “I know she will! Poor Lucy died 
—every one I care for is sure to die! There never was such a 
miserable wretch as I am!” 

Angela was delirious for two days, and when the fever left 
her her strength went with it. There was no hope, the doctors 
said; the fever and pain had exhausted her; she had not 
strength enough to rally. 

“Mamma,” said Angela faintly, “I am dying, am I not?” 
Lady Mandeville made no answer, but a tear ran slowly down her 
cheek. “I want to ask you something.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Send for Padre Anselmo—I want to say good-bye to him.” 
Her mother hesitated. Angela’s delirium had revealed the poor 
child’s secret. “It is the last thing I shall ever ask of you, 
mamma,” said Angela gently. Another tear followed the first 
down Lady Mandeville’s cheek. 

“T will send for him at once, dear.” 

Half an hour later the priest arrived. Lady Mandeville met 
him at the door. 

“Ts she so ill?” he asked. “Is she——” 

“God help us, she is dying!” cried the unhappy mother with 
a burst of tears. “Go to her quickly—there is not much time.” 

As Anselmo entered the sick room, Lord Rideaway left it— 
his eyes were red and swollen with crying, but he looked up and 
scowled as he saw the priest. Anselmo entered in silence and 
stood gazing down at the thin haggard face that had once been so 
beautiful. Angela smiled faintly and gave him her hand. He 
shuddered as he touched the cold fingers—it seemed to him like 
the hand of a corpse. 

“Iam glad you came,” she said. “I felt I must see you once 
more.” 

He could not speak, the change in her was so sudden and so 
awful. Death had never been to him the grisly spectre he is to 
some, but in connection with this young creature he seemed grim 
and ghastly indeed. 

“I want to tell you something,” said Angela. “I mustn’t die 
with a secret on my soul. Do you remember my telling you 
that I loved some one—some one else ?” 
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“Yes, I remember.” 

“T can tell you now,” she said calmly, “because I am dying. 
It is you I loved.” 

She looked at him gently, no shadow of consciousness in her 
shining eyes. She had drifted too far away. A great wave of 
love and despair shook the miserable priest from head to foot. 
He started up, and clasped the frail form in his arms. 

“ Angela,” -he cried, “don’t talk of death! Live for me. I 
love you. I will give up everything for you—my vows, my 
priesthood, my very soul! Only live, Angela—Angela mia, 
only live!” 

His voice broke and died away, for Angela lay in his arms 
white and cold, as though she were a corpse already. 

“Hush!” she said faintly. “Hush! it is too late, and—and 
you must not speak like this. I don’t mind dying. It is better 
so.” 

















Anselmo covered his face with his hands. He realized that 
she was already too far from earth for his human passion to 
reach her. 

“Yes, it is better so,” he said; “but we shall meet again, 
Angela, and soon, I hope and pray.” 

“You must go now,” whispered Angela in a voice that had 
grown weaker. “Good-bye! Kiss me, Anselmo.” 

He bent down and kissed her cold lips, then left her with slow, 
unsteady steps. 

After that Angela sank rapidly. Her mother never left her 
side ; she sat there hour after hour, holding her daughter’s hand 
in hers, listening for the feeble breathing. The dying girl lay so 
still—the draperies that covered her breast hardly stirred; she 
scarcely seemed to breathe! Was she alive? thought Lady 
Mandeville, or 

Angela’s cold hand pressed her own faintly. “Do you want 
something, darling?” Another feeble pressure. Lady Mande- 
ville put her ear to her daughter’s lips. 

“Bury me in Florence,” came the laboured whisper. “I was 
so happy there—a year ago.” 

Those were Angela’s last words. An hour later she died. 
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But Angela’s wish was not realized. Perhaps Lady Mandeville 
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failed to catch that last faint whisper—perhaps Lord Rideaway 
refused to allow his wife to be interred so far away from his 
native land. Be that as it may, the fact remains that Angela 
was buried in the little churchyard of Hamilton, within a stone’s- 
throw of Moor Park. Lord Rideaway raised a grand marble 
monument to his young wife, and curious visitors often paused to 
read the simple inscription : 


“ ANGELA, wife of EDWARD, LORD RIDEAWAY, 
Aged twenty years.” 


And what were Lady Mandeville’s feelings as she stood before 
the white marble cross and read the stern, bald record of the re- 
sult of her efforts in match-making ? She had determined that 
Angela should be Lady Rideaway, and she had succeeded. She 
had had her wish; but as she knelt upon the damp earth which 
covered what had once been so young and beautiful and full of 
promise, Lady Mandeville realized the futility of human success. 
She had blotted the shadow of humiliation from the name of 
Mandeville, but in its place there lay the shadow of death! 

“Would to God I could alter the past!” cried Lady Mandeville 
with wet eyes. But if the past had been hers again, it is to be 
doubted whether her acts would have been different. “Can the 
Ethiop change his skin or the leopard his spots?” A nineteenth 
century prophet would have added, “ Can a match-making mother 
change her heart ?” 
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“Tis an ill wind that blows nobodp good.” 


“ AUDREY GOWER! the last person I should have expected to 
meet in this out of the world place! What ave you doing here, 
my dear, and where can you be going this dreary day ?” 

The speaker is a sensible-looking young woman of about five- 
and-twenty, warmly dressed, and well protected against the cold 
wind and blinding snow, which have set in most suddenly. The 
place of rencontre is a country railway station in the West of 
England, and the time somewhere between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon of the month of March, 1891. 

The girl addressed is a contrast to her friend. She is very 
small, has a nervous, shrinking manner, and is insufficiently 
clothed for the severe weather. Her face and hat are muffled in 
a voluminous black gauze veil. 

For a moment she looks annoyed at being spoken to, then her 
manner changes, and clasping her friend’s hand tightly, she says: 

“Oh, Isobel! how good it is to see you ! the one, the only one 
I could trust now! I have been detained here for two hours, I 
—I had to change, having stupidly got into the wrong train, and 
I am waiting for one to take me on to Exeter.” She looksina 
frightened way about her as she speaks, and sinks her voice to a 
half whisper. “ Are you going the same way?” - 

“Yes, by the express, and here it comes. I am travelling 
third class or we might take the same carriage. Have you any 
luggage to see to?” 

“T have no luggage,” Audrey answers flushing, “and. am 
travelling third also. Oh, let me come with you.” 

Her strange excited manner and unusual dress surprise Isobel. 
Audrey Gower is usually arrayed in the height of fashion and 
surrounded by every luxury; yet, here she is, alone—travelling 
third class, dressed in a shabby out-of-date ulster, without furs, 
wraps, or even a servant to look after her comfort. 

But Isobel Marriott cannot stay to inquire reasons ; she opens 
the door of a carriage as the train runs in, and merely saying, 
“Come along then,” jumps in. 
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Audrey follows her, but has scarcely done so ere she turns 
and springs out again. 

There is but one other occupant of the carriage, a man dressed 
in a heavy great-coat, of which he has turned up the collar to 
keep out the bitter wind. His hands are sunk in his pockets, 
and his travelling cap drawn over his forehead ; apparently he is 
endeavouring to forget discomfort in a nap. 

Seeing that her friend takes flight so precipitately, Isobel can 
do nothing but follow her into another compartment, where they 
are quite alone. Audrey is so deathly pale that it is perceptible 
even through her thick veil, and her eyes shine like two stars. 

“Did you not see?” she whispers. “Did you not recognize 
him? It was he, Isobel—my husband”—shuddering— but 
of course you could not. I forgot, I quite forgot that you have 
never met. Oh, Bell, help me, help me; / am running away 
from him!” 

Isobel stares in amazement; she is too astonished to do more 
than exclaim: 

“Why?” ; 

“ Thank God, we are off at last,” Aubrey answers irrelevantly, 
as the train moves on. “Weare safe from him for a while at 
least. Oh! what a fright it gave me.” 

She throws up her veil as if to breathe more freely, and shows 
the pretty face of a girl barely out of her teens, but with a wilful 
mutinous little mouth and a firm round chin. It is the face of 
a spoilt child, revealing more beauty than intellect, more 
obstinacy than firmness. 

“Oh, if he had recognized me, Bell!” she continues. “What 
can he be doing here, do you think? He cannot be following 
me, surely! But no matter if he is—he cannot force me to 
return, and I will never voluntarily go back to him, no, never!” 

“Tell me why,” says Isobel quietly. ‘“ What is the reason for 
your leaving him, Audrey? I have thought from your letters 
that your married life was all that you could wish.” 

“ Because I was a fool, a poor little gulled idiot,” Audrey 
replies, angrily beating the strap of the window against the door. 
“Thank God that you are not married, Bell! Thank Him every 
day of your life. Men are all alike. Even Eric, whom I so loved 
and trusted,” here her voice breaks and angry tears well into 
her eyes, “even Eric has deceived me shamefully. Then when 

5* 
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I saw through it, and accused him of behaving dishonorably, he 
turned on me most cruelly. But he will not have another chance. 
He may flirt now to his heart’s content and make love to whom 
he will. I told him I should go, and I have kept my word.” 

“ And what did he say when you told him?” asks Isobel. 

“Barely answered me, puffed his cigar and said I’d exposed 
myself sufficiently, and that I could do as I pleased. So I took 
him at his word and am going straight home. Dad will take 
my part, I am very sure.” 

“See,” she continues, spreading out her dress, “I look respect- 
able, don’t I? This is the old travelling cloak I wore on board 
the sooty steamer when we were travelling after our marriage! 
The same with the dress I am wearing. I am thankful to feel 
that I have nothing on me but what is lawfully mine. Eric— 
Captain Gower, I mean—gave me my furs last autumn; I have 
left them and everything else behind, and labelled them ‘for 
Miss Agnew ;’ that is the name of the irresistible creature who 
has quite supplanted me.” Here she laughs, a hard unmirthful 
laugh. 

“ And who is this Miss Agnew?” again asks Isobel. 

“ The daughter of some people newly come to the place. She 
fell over head and ears in love with Eric immediately, and now 
he is infatuated about her. / am just nowhere when she is 
present ; she sings, and is always coming to us, or asking him 
there to practise duets together—nice for me, who can’t sing at 
all! and-as for the dancing and riding of Miss Agnew, / can’t 
hold a candle to her.” 

Isobel looks incredulous, sorry, and at a loss what to say. 

Interference will probably make matters worse, yet her superior 
age and judgment tell her that there are doubtless two sides to 
this story. 

“ Are you quite sure, Audrey "she begins gently, but she is: 
interrupted impatiently before she can complete her question. 

“More than sure, Bell. For pity’s sake don’t you take his part ! 
If a man is only handsome every woman goes to his side at once ; 
but I did think that you would be staunch to me.” 

Her pretty lips tremble as she speaks. 

“TI shall always be staunch to you, Audrey darling,” her friend 
answers warmly. “Iam thinking of your happiness more than 
his, for I cannot believe that you will be happy long apart from 
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the man you love, even if”—seeing Audrey’s flashing eye, she 
changes the word—“ even though he has been in the wrong.” 

“I have no love left for him,” Audrey asserts stoutly; “I 
hate him when I remember how he spoke to me before that 
woman.” 

“Did you quarrel openly, then?” 

“Of course I did! I am honest at any rate. I wasn’t going 
to be overlooked for Miss Agnew, nor allow her to displace me 
in my own house. I told Captain Gower so plainly before her 
face and she rose up and went off in a huff—that is my only 
pleasant thing to look back upon. Then there was a grand 
scene, and Eric left the house in an awful rage and had not 
returned when I started. I don’t think that he can be aware yet 
that I have left home for good, and what he can be doing here I 
can’t imagine, unless he is going to tell it all to father. Thank 
God, he did not see me, and it will be almost dark by the time 
we reach Exeter with this awful weather. You will screen me 
and help me to get home, won’t you, Bell ?” 

Of course Isobel promises to do this. 

“T am so tired,” goes on Audrey wearily ; “thank heaven we 
have no more changes. You may imagine that I had no sleep 
last night. Oh, what a comfort it is to have met you, Bell!” 

Isobel does what she can to improve the outward condition of 
things for Audrey. She forces her to drink the sherry which is 
in her own flask, places the foot-warmer under her feet and 
hands over a muff for her use. Fatigue and excitement over- 
come the girl at last, and she falls into a heavy sleep. Isobel is © 
too uneasy to do the same, although the journey is tedious from 
the slowness with which they travel and the impossibility of 
seeing beyond the windows. The snow is steadily falling, falling 
—fine sandy flakes lodge everywhere ; they adhere to and block 
up the windows and even creep in at each crevice. 

A bitter wild wind also, which rapidly increases in force, moans 
and wails around the carriage, and whirls the snow madly hither 
and thither as the wheels plough through it. 

Presently at a small station the train stops, their carriage door 
is opened and a porter says to a passenger behind him: 

“Room here, sir.” Then, turning to Isobel, explains: “The 
lines run so heavy, miss, that we are lightening the train by 
casting off carriages.” 
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Then the passenger enters, and Isobel recognizes the heavily- 
coated man from whom Audrey had flown—to wit, Captain Eric 
Gower. 

Audrey wakes at the interruption, but her start of dismay is 
not noticed by Captain Gower, who is engaged in placing his 
bag in the rack ; she has time to draw well behind her friend and 
to swathe her head once more in her voluminous veil ; she con- 
ceals her face also with Isobel’s muff, and the fast thickening 
darkness of the day further helps her. 

Two or three polite commonplaces take place between the new- 
comer and Isobel Marriott, but the latter is short in her replies 
and the conversation soon drops. Talking on Audrey’s part is 
impossible ; she relieves her feelings by frequent spasmodic pinches 
of Isobel’s arm, until at length the silence of the lady in the 
corner, and something familiar in what he can see of her pose, 
arouse the suspicions of the captain. | 

Can it be Audrey? Surely that was never her hat nor muff, 
and the old ulster of travelling days is ‘almost hidden behind the 
railway rug which the girls share. But this mad escapade on 
the part of his wife is not the secret to her husband which 
Audrey imagines ; only he has thought hitherto that he is follow- 
ing in her wake. 

Very soon no rug nor wrap avails to keep out the intense cold. 
The fierce north-east wind rattles the windows and forces an 
entrance, and the train appears to crawl more slowly every 
minute. 

Outside nothing but snow is to be seen—snow lying in pure 
white hummocks all around, when Captain Gower with difficulty 
opens a window to see how things are looking. Snow drifting in 
fine powder through every crack of the doors and windows and 
clinging thickly to the glasses. The situation throws Captain 
Gower and Miss Marriott again into conversation. 

“Do you think that we shall be able to get on?” she asks, as 
a great scrooping and quivering of the carriage seems to indicate 
an entire stop. 

“T hope so,” he answers, as cheerfully as if he had no mis- 
givings ; “ but I am afraid it will be a long business, It is a horrid 
evening to be out in. Are you ladies travelling far ?” 

As he speaks he glances at the huddled-up little figure in the’ 
corner. 
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Poor Isobel’s hand is so severely pinched at this point that she 
dares not mention their destination. 

“No, not very,” she answers, and Captain Gower is too well- 
bred to inquire further ; but his suspicions are confirmed. 

“You have the worst of it at that end of the carriage,” he says. 
“Pray change with me; there is less draught and less snow 
driving in here. Your friend is an invalid, I am afraid. Can I 
help to move her?” 

He rises and advances slightly. 

Audrey, whose feet are resting on a small snow-drift, jumps up 
quickly at this suggestion and moves to another seat with an 
agility very unlike an invalid. The rug falls to the ground, and 
the ulster, loved once for old times’ sake, is revealed in its entire 
hideousness. The gauze veil and old-fashioned hat are no disguise 
to Audrey’s husband. His heart leaps with thankfulness that he 
has found her before she has had time to make their foolish 
quarrel public, but his tongue is tied for the present. He has no 
knowledge of the other lady ; she may be some meddling friend 
or perhaps only a chance acquaintance. Either way, their private 
affairs cannot be discussed before her; so for the present he 
allows Audrey to think herself unrecognized. But the storm, 
which is becoming fearful in its intensity, now induces an anxiety 
he had not felt before. It is bad for any one, but for a delicate 
girl like Audrey it is serious, and he sees no prospect of matters 
improving. 

“Let me try to fasten my rug across these windows,” he sug- 
gests ; “it may help to keep out a little of the drift.” 

He takes it from his own knees, protesting that his great-coat 
is more than enough for himself, though he has been stiff with 
cold for the last hour. His pocket-knife secures it at one corner 
and a brooch of Miss Marriott’s at the other, and for a while it 
affords a slight protection. At his request the girls place their 
feet upon the cushion to raise them from the fast-increasing drift 
beneath. For a few minutes matters seem better, then suddenly 
there occurs a tremulous shivering of the whole carriage, two or 
three violent bumps which throw them from their seats, and finally 
a great sickening lurch which leaves them steady again, but with 
the carriage partially thrown on one side and they themselves in 
a heap at one end. 

Happily for the girls Captain Gower is beneath them in the 
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fall. There is a crash of glass as his shoulder is driven through 
the window and a scream of fear from Audrey ; the feeble light 
that the lamp has hitherto given is extinguished, and they are in 
total darkness. 

“ Are you hurt ?” inquires Eric Gower anxiously. 

“Tam not,” answers Isobel. “ Audrey, darling, are you quite 
safe?” 

She forgets disguise in the excitement of the moment. 

“I think so,” the girl answers in a small trembling voice. 
“What has happened? Is it over, do you think ?” 

“We have run off the line,” answers her husband, “that is 
all. We are safe enough now though for a considerable time, I 
imagine.” 

The guard, creeping along as best he can, speaks to them now. 
His voice just reaches them through the broken window. He 
asks if any one is hurt, and tells them not to be alarmed—that 
they are “all right; have only run off the line into a snowdrift 
which has accumulated in a deep cutting,” and then passes on to 
give the same comfort to others. 

So they remain. The rug which Eric has sacrificed for the 
general good is soon wet through, and powerless to protect them 
from the cruel wind which rushes in through the broken windows. 
Hour after hour passes on, and there is nothing for it but to 
endure. They have no food nor wine, Isobel having already 
given her small supply to Audrey, and neither she nor Eric 
having remembered in their excitement to provide themselves 
with creature comforts. 

Very soon after the last catastrophe Eric Gower has dropped 
the farce of pretended ignorance. He realizes the seriousness of 
their position, so he addresses his wife by name and strives to 
promote her comfort. 

“ Audrey,” he says quietly, but decidedly, “ you must sit here 
and put this round you.” 

He places over her shoulders his own great-coat as he speaks. 
The darkness hides his face, so she cannot see with what difficulty 
he divests himself of the garment. 

“I cannot—I will not,” she answers. “It is useless, Captain 
Gower, for you to take it off.” 

But though she strives with all her force to resist him, he takes 
no heed, but fastens it around her. 
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Cold and starvation are gradually subduing Audrey’s wretched 
pride. She trembles with fear and misery, though she still en- 
deavours to keep up an appearance of injured dignity. 

She is not so fully aware as is her husband of the desperate 
condition they are in. He has experienced a blizzard in America, 
and knows more of its dangers than he would care to tell her. 

“Tam going to try and find out how things look by now,” he 
says presently, speaking more cheerfully than he feels. 

With great difficulty he opens the snow-laden door, and with 
greater difficulty shuts it after him, then scrambles along the foot- 
board to the guard’s van. Here the engine-driver and stoker 
have taken refuge, but Captain Gower cannot communicate with 
them or any one else. The snow is fast including the entire 
train in the vast drift into which they have plunged. He can 
hardly find his way back to their carriage, where he enters at 
last, a snow man in appearance. If the storm continues, and no 
help arrives speedily, all chance of escape will be over before 
morning. 

It is midnight now—eight long hours have passed since the 
accident. Audrey, crouching’ timidly as far away from Eric as 
she can, is weeping bitterly, though noiselessly. His gentle care 
for her is shaking her pre-conceived idea that she has lost his 
love, and she has forgotten altogether how entirely she “hates” 
him. 

At last one sob louder than the others escapes her, and as in 
the darkness she feels his arm again encircle her, she shrinks no 
longer from him, but returns the embrace. 

“Have courage, child,” he whispers. “When daylight comes — 
we shall no doubt be released.” 

“Eric,” she cries, “when daylight comes we shall be all frozen 
to death! You are deathly cold now, and through me! Oh, 
Eric, Eric, / have brought it all upon you!” 

As Audrey speaks she throws her arms passionately around 
her husband, and raises her face to his. 

It is indeed deathly cold, as she has said—not from the effect 
of the freezing temperature alone, but the cold sweat of intense 
pain. 

“Not that arm, darling,” he gasps, as she presses closer to him. 
“T hurt it a little in the fall.” 

Then he sinks back from her embrace, and is silent and 
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motionless. He has tasted no food that day—hunger, cold and 
pain together have for the moment vanquished his strength. 

Audrey’s scream as she discovers Eric’s insensibility brings 
Isobel at once to her side. 

“What now, Audrey?” she exclaimed. “What fresh misfor- 
tune has happened ?” 

“Oh, he is dead, Bell,” moans the girl—“ dead from the cold 
and exposure, and I have murdered him! Oh, would God I 
were dead too!” 

Scared though Isobel is, she remembers with joy that she has 
a few vestas in her travelling case. After long searching she 
finds them and succeeds in igniting one, and as the faint glimmer 
falls upon Eric Gower’s face he begins to recover. 

“T am all right,” he says in the dazed way that people have on 
just recovering from a faint; his English pluck is as strong as 
ever though his body is weakened by pain and fasting. “ All 
right, Audrey, darling; only that confounded window smashed 
my left arm.” 

He is sick with the pain in the half-frozen limb, but he makes 
light of it and says nothing of the past hours of agony he 
has endured—only turns again to comfort his now repentant 
Audrey. 

“Say no more, my darling,” he whispers, “and don’t cry so, 
child. I was as bad as you, and far worse. I should have 
respected your jealousy instead of provoking it, though before 
heaven, Audrey, you had no real cause for making yourself un- 
happy.” 

So they forgive one another in this terrible moment, the dark- 
ness and the howling of the wind shielding them from the ob- 
servation even of their fellow-passenger. Isobel is just cognizant, 
and thankfully so, of their reconciliation, and the fact removes 
one anxiety from her mind, which has enough to bear other- 
wise. 

When the early dawn breaks Audrey is lying half-faint, half- 
drowsy on her husband’s breast. The morning brings no light 
to their snow-enveloped tomb, and Eric is striving to be thankful 
that his wife will suffer no more, but will mercifully sink into an 
unconsciousness from which there will be no earthly awakening, 
when he is aroused by the earnest voice of Isobel. 

“ Hark, Captain Gower,” she says, “I’m sure I can hear distant 
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voice’s—men’s voices—cannot you? Oh, shout—shout, that 
they may find us!” 

Captain Gower springs to his feet and shouts with all the force 
that is left him. Isobel lends her shriller notes to aid him, and 
at length a faint response reaches their delighted ears. They 
renew their cries, which are again responded to, and each 
response becomes momently louder and clearer. 

God be thanked, help has come at last, and not a minute too 
soon! A farmer whose homestead lies within three hundred 
yards of the line, whilst attempting the rescue of some snowed-in 
sheep, has been working hard by the hidden train, which, but for 
the quick ears of Isobel Marriott, would have been completely 
unnoticed by him and his men. 

In another hour a party of labourers have dug out and rescued 
the imprisoned travellers. 

Their mortal peril is over. Care and food and warmth for the 
next few days are to be had at the farm. 

And the peril of their lives’ happiness is over also. In the 
dread hour of danger Audrey has learnt to know her own heart 
and the value of the heart of her husband. 


CECIL MARRYAT NORRIS. 








H Costly Price. 


HE was poor. One glance showed that. Poor, with that hardest, 
most pinching, grinding, bitter poverty of all—the poverty of 
gentility. 

For he was a gentleman. One glance also showed that. The 
thin worn features, the slightly haughty curve of the mobile smile- 
less lips, betrayed breeding, as surely as did the refined quiet 
voice—when it was heard. 

He was only an artist, one of the many who have, time after 
time, travelled up to the great city, which hearsay has told them 
is teeming with riches and Art, full of burning aspirations and 
dazzling, alluring hopes of a future, that shall be successful, and 
famous, and later on, prosperous. 

And he was one of the many who had failed. 

By cruel slow degrees—for youth is ever terribly slow to relin- 
quish hope—had the ghastly and utterly hideous truth been borne 
in upon him—he was a failure! His aspirations and hopes were 
not to be fulfilled. One by one, he had seen those hopes dwindle 
down and fade away, just as his small stock of gold had dwindled 
down and faded away. And once his hopes had been as golden 
as his sovereigns! Now both were vanishing together, burnt 
out, melted, gone in the fierce fire of failure. 

His small, but comfortable studio, where he had first begun, in 
the fever-heat of his desire to work, had long since been vacated, 
and with it he had dropped those gay, reckless comrades, many 
of whom were sharing just his fate, had he but known it, and -he 
had moved to an uglier, because a cheaper, locality. Here had he 
brought none of those bright delusive hopes, that had made life 
so bright at first, only a stern, unquenchable determination to do 
or die! 

Time passed on, another flitting, with still more diminished 
possessions but yet unconquered resolves, to a tiny garret, sky- 
high and sloping-roofed. Its one recommendation was, a good 
light was admitted and pierced in through its unusually large 
window. A capital light, considering the poor chances that case- 
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ment had been given for usefulness, surrounded as it closely was 
by stacks of tall, grimy, unsightly chimney-pots. A goodly 
draught blew in all round too, and often stirred the loose tossed 
curls of the artist’s hair, as he sat so incessantly there ; but one 
cannot have everything, and if one gets a good light in the very 
heart of a great over- crowded city, one must be prepared to pay 
for it. 

But he heeded not the breezes that crept in through those hot 
stifling days, they only brought to his weary aching brain refresh- 
ment. It is in the winter one notices a draught, and winter had 
not come—yet. 

And here he laboured on, hard and unceasingly, not for fame 
now, but for daily bread. His visions of glory had faded for 
ever, no “ roseate hues ” tinged his horizon now, the leaden hope- 
less hue of “ blight” had enshrouded all. . 

The damp clay, under his marvellous touch, took exquisite form 
and shape—truly could he, from a lump of cold, heavy earth, 
fashion, as did the great Master of his Art of old, from a block 
of marble, angels. 

He made no friends now. Those of his earlier days, with whom 
he could have associated, he had lost sight of through his pride— 
his neighbours now were not to his liking, and moreover, un- 
remitting toil is not conducive to the growth of friendship. 

He sometimes held long dreamy intercourse with the lovely 
faces and forms about him—alas! far too plentifully about him, 
for their very presence was one unspoken record of his hopes and 
failures—sweet poetic thoughts, matching the beauty of his 
creations. But that is a one-sided pleasure, and his cheerfulness 
did not grow thereby. 

From break of day till fall of dusk did his tireless fingers toil 
on, and only when darkness had fallen over the small silent room 
did he ever lay his tools aside and leave for a time the depressing 
narrowness of those four white-washed walls and that low sloping 
roof, to satisfy the cravings of his poor neglected body. 

His great genius-filled soul was rapidly wearing out its frail 
earthly tenement, but there was no one by to heed it or to warn 
him. And all his thoughts were on his work. 

Lately, the simple necessaries of life had often been missing 
from the sparsely filled cupboard in the corner, for the winter had 
set in with unusual severity, and already food was growing higher 
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in price and fuel becoming scarce and dear. The cruel fingers of 
gaunt poverty had begun to close with iron relentless grip around 
the children of men, following, as it ever does, quickly on the 
steps of King Winter. 

But on the pinched yet still beautiful face of the artist had 
lately come a strange unearthly glow—like the brilliant crimson 
glory of an after-gleam from a setting sun—something of the look 
his features had worn when first he had started on his career. 

Oh! those happy, glorious, hope-filled days. 

It was the spark of genius burning up again, clear and bright 
and true—the flame of the immortal fire from Heaven shining 
through the delicate, almost transparent vessel which held it. 

He had been wandering one day through some old gallery, as 
was occasionally his wont, drinking in, with absorbed brain and 
earnest, concentrated gaze, the lessons taught him by the ever- 
lasting works of the great masters, and as he slowly, unheedful of 
the cold and piercing wind, that went through his threadbare coat, 
wended his way towards that tiny comfortless room, that he, for 
lack of a better, yet called “home,” his brain was all on fire. 

The spark had burst into fervent heat and his conception was 
complete. 

Near the entrance to the house where he lived a girl was 
standing facing him as he came along. At her feet was a large 
basket full of sweet flowers and green ferns—far too full for 
evening-time, for it told of a bad day’s sale—her hands were raised 
to her head, arranging the loose twist of hair, which had evidently 
been too strongly caressed by the boisterous gusts of wind, and 
the careless attitude displayed every graceful curve of the slight 
childish figure to supreme advantage. F 

The man paused and the artist soul within him gazed 
enraptured. His ideal had taken shape and stood before him. 
The model for his work was found, here at his very door! If only 
he could win her consent to sit to him. He spoke to her, a few 
low words about the cold day, then her pretty flowers, and she 
replied with the utter frankness and air of don camarade that 
distinguish the poor. 

He had soon told her his desires, and she as quickly had 
consented to satisfy them. The very next day was she to go to 
him for “a sitting.’ She did not know what that meant, but she 
had looked up into his face, and that look had satisfied her for 
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then and for ever. One glance at those deep, earnest, intensely 
sad eyes and her trust was his for all time. 

He ransacked his old chest and unearthed some soft falling 
draperies, and these he arranged about her figure with his gentle, 
nervous, artistic touch, making every fold a curve of beauty. 
And then he posed her. 

And so the sittings began for her, and for him commenced the 
work that was to make his name or annihilate his last despairing 
hope. 

At first she was shy and conscious under those long, absorbed 
gazes of his into her face, but that passed, and she grew as eager 
and excited over his progress as ever he was himself. 

Then she won him to talk to her. It sounded strangely unreal 
to hear voices in that, heretofore, so silent room, but she drew him 
on to tell her of himself, of his happy careless boyhood, and then 
of the failure of his manhood’s aspirations. 

“But,” she would say, while her lovely eyes grew large and 
bright, “you will succeed now. I know you will. And 
then—— ” 

The sentence ended in a sigh, and a shadow passed over the 
face of the model. 

“Yes, and then?” he asked, looking up at her suddenly, as if 
he meant to hear the finish of that broken-off sentence. 

“It’s naught to you. Only—I shan’t ever see you Zhen.” 

“Do you think I am likely to forget in prosperity one who 
helped me in adversity ?” 

But the words of his answer were as an enigma to her, she 
could only comprehend that swift smile which crossed the pale, 
sensitive lips as accompaniment to them, and which thrilled her 
through and through, and made her eyes droop before his, while 
a quick scarlet stained her rounded cheeks. 

She did not talk so much after that day he noticed, wondering 
a little why, and then forgetting all in his work, but if he could 
have seen some of the looks she cast upon him, even he might 
have guessed the reason. 

But genius soars above such trifles as love and earthly passion, 
so it was not to be expected that he should see how, perchance 
blown in on the keen draught that crept through the window, 
the little mischievous god had stolen in, and in a twinkling had 
sped one of his delicious honey-tipped, but peace-disturbing 
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arrows straight to the heart of the poor, little, defenceless model 
standing patiently there in her flowing gossamer garment. 

The girl had marked that for a week no fire at all had burned 
in the tiny grate. It had always been small and carefully 
tended, but now there was none. She glanced from the empty 
bars to the artist, and a sudden agonizing pain stabbed her, for 
his face was whiter and thinner much than when first she knew 
him. 

And she was powerless to help him! Others were dependent 
upon her earnings, not one penny-piece had she to spare, She 
had told him in the beginning how she lived in that house too, 
down in the basement, with her mother and crippled brother, 
whom she had to help support. 

Once or twice she had stolen up to the artist’s room to bring 
him a few flowers after her return from wandering the streets, 
for her best business hours were in the evening, vending button- 
holes to the frequenters of the music-halls, and she noticed then 
how the fire had died out. He had always laughed and said that 
he had forgotten to look after it. 

Now she knew better! 

And day by day the cold increased. Bravely she clenched 
her teeth to keep herself from shivering as she sat for him, but 
he remarked the blue tinge of colour on her usually rosy cheeks. 

He said nothing then, but the next day, when she came, a fire 
burned in the little grate, and over in the corner stood the bed- 
stead, stripped of clothes. He had taken them where nearly 
every possession had gone before, and in their place were a bag 
of coals in the cupboard and a coin or two in his pocket. 

The sittings were finished, his work was accomplished—the 
child of his genius stood before him, perfect in every point. 

It was a marvellous creation, and artist and model stood before 
it in silence. He gazed at it with the whole worship of his 
artist’s soul, and she gazed at him with the whole worship of her 
woman’s heart. 

“You are tired,” she said, as she saw him reel and stagger, 
then clutch at the window frame for support. 

“Yes, a little,” he admitted at last, “and I think cold. It is 
cold to-day.” 

“Tt has been cold for many days,” she said. 

“Ah!” he cried, suddenly aroused to active thought, “the 
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frost is dangerous for my clay. It is destruction to it. It will 
crack it, shatter it. God! what shall I do?” 

“Won't you light a fire?” 

“ There is no fuel left—not one lump of coal,” he said with an 
attempt at a smile. 

“Couldn’t you buy just a little?” 

For answer he thrust his thin hands deep into his pockets and 
drew them out again empty. 

They looked at each other, the one as poor and penniless as 
the other. But again his glance turned to his work—his one 
precious thing on earth, and her glance turned to him—Aer one 
precious thing on‘ earth. 

“ And / have no coals. I am alone now.” 

“Where are the brother and mother you told me of?” he 
asked. 

“Tom died a week ago from the cold, and mother went away 
fora bit. She fretted, and the neighbours said she’d die too, and 
so a kind lady, what visits us, sent her to the country.” 

“ My poor child!” he said, laying a gentle hand of sympathy 
on her curl-crowned head, “and you never told me of your 
trouble!” 

“You've enough without mine. And—lI’m not a child!” 

The last words came from her, low and intense, as if bursting 
up from her very heart. 

“Ah, my dear, do not want to spring out of childhood,” he 
said, not guessing that it was under 4zs touch that her childhood 
had already blossomed into the perfected flower of womanhood. 

“Qh, this cruel cold!” he said presently, “how shall I fight 
against it and save my work from destruction ?” 

“TI have it!” he exclaimed joyously after some moments of 
anxious thought, “the frost cannot crack or break me. My 
beautiful lady must be garbed to-night in the shabby old coat of 
her adorer.” 

He spoke lightly, jestingly, in his glad relief that he had 
found a way out of his difficulty. But the girl turned to him. 

“Her adorer! Do you love it then?” 

“Love it! I worship it! It is my life.” 

“ And if it broke—if the frost cracked it?” 

“Then would my heart crack too.” 

“But you will be so cold,” she urged, as she watched him 
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tenderly and carefully swathing his coat about the clay figure. 
“It is so very cold to-night. And last night some men died of 
the cold. Oh! think of yourself!” 

There was a ring of agony in her voice but he did not hear it. 

“TI shall sleep so soundly, hoping for the morning, when I can 
take my work and show it, that I shall not feel the cold. And 
after to-morrow no more cold days for either of us. I know I 
shall succeed, I feel it here, and success for me means success 
for you, little one. And now, good-night; do not linger longer 
in this cold room or you will crack and break, you patient, kind 
little model.” 

“Good-night,” she said, and crossed the room. At the door 
she turned, seized his cold clay-grimed hand, and, with a swift 
movement, born of an over-powering passion, she raised it and 
pressed it to her lips. 

The next moment he was alone, listening to her light step as 
it echoed away down the dimly illumined staircase, and with the 
feel of that strange sudden caress quivering on his hand. 

A couple of hours later. The artist had paced up and down, 
backwards and forwards through the tiny garret room, with quick, 
ceaseless tread, trying to make his chilled blood circulate with 
some attempt at heat through his numbed limbs, and then he 
had thrown himself as he was, coatless and uncovered, on the 
bare boarded floor at the feet of his work. 

And he slept. Despite the aching cold through all his body, 
unheedful of the keen intense frost, which was gradually turning 
the very air of his apartment to ice, he slept peacefully and pro- 
foundly on. Nor did the slow opening of his door arouse him, 
so worn out was he with work and suspense. 

A figure, heavily-laden, almost staggering under a big bundle 
it carried in its arms, crept quietly in and deposited the burden 
with a very breathless gasp. 

The girl—for it was his little model—hesitated, as if afraid to 
advance, but courage came, and lifting the heap, which the faint 
light of the chill moon showed to be coarse sacks, she bore them 
across to the corner where the young man lay, undisturbed still 
in his slumbers. 

With quick deft hands she gently spread the coverings closely, 
warmly over him, leaving no crevice by which any draught could 
penetrate, and then, her task finished, she knelt down for a 
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moment beside him and gazed into the beautiful unconscious face. 

He stirred slightly, but it was a false alarm. He was still 
happily wandering in the blissful land of dreams. 

Lower and lower sank the small head with its rich clustering 
curls falling round, lower still, till her warm breath fanned his 
broad forehead, and yet lower, till her lovely curving lips had 
touched the unresponding mouth beneath her own. 

Then she rose, clasped her hands over her heaving bosom, 
and as silently as she had entered, left the room. 

And the moonbeams passed away, and the artist slept on, 
warm and content and restful, beneath those warm coverings, 
that were the pure love tokens of a woman's devotion. 

And far below, in the damp deadly chill of the basement, the 
girl lay on her bed, stripped voluntarily of its furniture, and felt 
her limbs growing numb and powerless. Then the blessed relief 
of unconsciousness stole over her; the stiffening features grew 
more rigid, the pale lips became fixed and white, an icy hand 
touched the poor, loving, foolish, little heart, and stilled for ever- 
more its fluttering pulsations. And so, from the unrest of earthly 
sleep, she slowly passed into the slumber that knows no earthly 


awakening. 
“For so He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


* * * * * 


The beautiful conception of the artist was the sensation of the 
time. Success was his at last. High and low crowded to gaze 
at the perfect form and exquisite marvellous work, that only 
lacked breath to make it life-like in its absolute perfection, so 
faithfully had every detail been wrought into one perfect whole. 

But no elation thrilled him now, no glowing eager excitement 
flashed from his eyes and flushed his sensitive cheeks. 

He saw only in his work the cost of a life! 

And the power of love—for by her death he realized that love 
—lost to him for ever. 

The short sad account of a poor flower girl found frozen to 
death on her uncovered bed, with not even one wrap to protect 
her, told the public little. 

Her secret lies buried in the heart of the artist, where the 


memory of her will ever remain. 
6* 
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Over her grave has he caused to be erected a beautiful marble 
figure, a fac-simile of the one which made his name and brought 
fortune to him, and again the public wondered for “nine days” 
over the eccentricities of “those artists.” 

But she is at rest, and the heart she died to save will never 
hold any love but hers. What she did not win in life Death 
gained for her. 

And after all, is she not better so? Life might have lost it for 
her ; Death has secured it to her for ever. 


‘Sleep soft, belov’d! we sometimes say, who have no tune 
To charm away sad dreams that through the eyelids creep : 
But never doleful dream again shall break the happy slumber 
When ‘ He giveth His beloved sleep !’ 
O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices! 


God strikes a silence through you all, 
And ‘ giveth His beloved sleep!’” 


MEG DYAN. 








Some Ways of the World: Bygone and Present. 


By W. W. FENN. 


PART III. 


BECAUSE it pleases me to adopt the above heading, it does not 
follow that I should always feel compelled to write in my own 
proper person as it were. No single individual can be expected 
to have a personal acquaintance with all the ways of the world, 
and therefore some of them must be referred to through the ex- 
perience of others. Hence if the present writer appears to figure 
now as ninety, now as nineteen, it is of no importance, and in 
using the mighty capital “I,” or the ubiquitous “we,” he does 
not necessarily lose his identity merely because he has been 
rejuvenated, and, as in this case, jumps from the king’s highways 
of fifty or sixty years ago, into'a waterway of the present day. 

Of course we are bad sailors ; the mere mention of the Channel 
passage creates a qualm, and the thought of a prolonged im- 
prisonment on board ship suggests terrors unfathomable. This 
being the case, naturally our physicians recommend a long sea 
voyage as the best, the only means, of regaining health, or of 
shaking off the effects of an unusually severe winter in England. 
There is no help for it ; it has to be done, and to say that dejec- 
tion and despair possess us thenceforth until a start is made, is 
to say very little. However, on a bleak and miserable morning 
in March, we are treading the deck of one of the finest of the 
P. and O. vessels as she lies in the Tilbury Dock. The word is 
spoken, the deed is done, and thenceforth for a full fortnight our 
home will be on “the bounding deep.” A compromise has re- 
duced the stern edict of the medicine men to a couple of weeks’ 
durance vile—we are only bound for Malta. Secretly, and for 
our own pleasure’s sake, we have determined to return by the 
blessed land—the land of song and sunshine—Italy, and to take 
in our stride, Rome, ah! ah! 

According to the sound, if simple, philosophizing of quaint old 
Isaack Walton, water is the most indispensable of the elements 
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by which man lives. Probably, had the Complete Angler’s 
physiological knowledge been wider, he would have concluded 
that this is but natural, seeing that the human organism is said 
to consist of more than seventy-five per cent. of water; as it is, 
he confines himself to more familiar illustrations of his postulate, 
and amongst others refers to the sea as one form of the fluid 
especially valuable in the general economy of mankind. Of 
course, fisherman that he was, Walton mainly regards and extols 
the deep as the home for certain species of his favourite quarry, 
and although he passes lightly over the fact, because, probably, 
one does not angle in the sea according to the usual way in which 
the art is now understood, some of his words are worth quoting 
if merely for the oddity of his diction. He goes on, “Gentlemen, 
I might both enlarge and lose myself in such like arguments; I 
might tell you that Almighty God is said to have spoken to a 
fish, but never to a beast ; that He hath made a whale a ship to 
carry and set His prophet Jonah safe on the appointed shore,” 
and so on. 

It is, however, what he says of the sea as a means of com- 
munication for one country with another, that made me think of 
him when sitting down to begin this brief record of my wander- 
ings—particularly as he directly refers to the boon the ocean 
affords for those who, like myself, happen to be bound for the 
Mediterranean. 

“ How advantageous,” he proceeds, “is the sea for our daily 
traffic, without which we could not now subsist. How does it 
not only furnish us with food and physic for the body, but with 
such observations for the mind as ingenious persons would not 
want. How ignorant had we been of the beauty of Florence, of 
the monuments, urns and rarities that yet remain in and near 
unto old and new Rome, so many as, it is said, will take up a 
year’s time to view, and afford to each but a convenient con- 
sideration.” 

The good old angler further tells us “that it is not to be 
wondered at that so learned and devout a father as St. Jerome, 
after his wish to have seen Christ in the flesh, and to have heard 
St. Paul preach, makes his third wish to have seen Rome in her 
glory.” 

Verily, it is not to be wondered at indeed, for these be wishes, 
I suspect, shared to this day with St. Jerome by hundreds of 
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thousands of his fellow-creatures. A unit among these thousands 
(and since it is the best one can do, not being endowed with any 
faculties enabling one to go back to the pristine days of the City 
of the Seven Hills), I had long determined to embrace the first 
opportunity of getting a glimpse at least of what remains of her 
glory. This, as we know, is still inexpressibly precious and well 
worth much trouble and’ tribulation to see. Whether it was 
better worth the looking at in Isaack Walton’s time is no matter. 
Modern progress may have swept away since then many a valu- 
able record of the past, but we have our compensations, for if 
medizval Rome seemed perhaps to take one nearer to the period 
of her splendour. than the Parisian-like boulevards and streets 
recently erected, the facilities of communication, despite the 
ocean, were so limited that few people were enabled to behold 
as much as we ourselves can at this present end of the nineteenth 
century. And so we avail ourselves thankfully (at least I do) of 
what is still open to us, not forgetting, as Isaack once again re- 
marks :— 

“The glory of Rome is not yet all lost, for what pleasure is it 
to see the monuments of Livy, the choicest of the historians ; of 
Tully, the best of orators, and to see the bay trees that grow out 
of the very tomb of Virgil! These to any that love learning 
must be pleasing. But what pleasure is it to a devout Christian 
to see the humble house in which St. Paul was content to dwell, 
and to view the many rich statues that are made in honour of 
his memory! nay, to see the very place in which St. Peter and 
he lic buried together. These are in and near to Rome.” 

Fired by these and a score of similar considerations and 
sentiments, I shipped myself, as I have said, in company with a 
friend aboard a magnificent specimen of a P. and O. floating 
caravansera lying off Tilbury, and started one chilly, grey and 
blusterous morning in March, for Malta. My friend, let it be 
told, is a professed scribbler, and to him and his immunities from 
the distress too often consequent on disturbances oceanic, I am 
indebted for many of the notes hereafter appended, particularly 
those concerning the voyage. There is much talk nowadays of 
yachting cruises in large steamers, and several splendid ships 
are constantly employed in this service, which, according to all 
accounts, is admirably conducted. Yet, however pleasant such 
holiday trips, they have certain drawbacks ; the time of depar- 
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ture is intermittent, and not always convenient; to secure the 
best accommodation necessitates an early decision to embark ; 
and, last of all, it is more or less a matter of accident what com- 
pany you will meet on board. Now, there is another method of 
yachting in the Mediterranean to which none of these objections 
apply. One or other of the fine ships of the P. and O. Company 
starts punctually every week, sometimes oftener, from the 
Thames; they are spacious ships, luxuriously furnished, never 
too crowded, and the passengers mainly belong to the pleasantest 
class of people in the world, the travellers, the globe trotters, 
those who on duty, business or pleasure bent, have already put a 
girdle round the earth, or are likely to do so again and again. 
Thus just a week ago we left England under the bane of a bitter 
north-easter, with hail and sleet driving in our teeth; to-day we 
are steaming smoothly over a summer sea under a brilliant sun, 
all the ports are open, the air is soft and balmy, the sky without 
a cloud. Seven days out from London and already winter is 
forgotten, we have dropped coughs and great coats, and are 
revelling in the delights of an open-air life at sea. Let my 
readers try it, and, with equal luck in ship, society and weather, 
they will be glad to try it again. 

We are a very merry party on board, very ready to be amused, 
very good friends with one another. Intercourse is still in that 
early and often most delightful stage when people have but 
recently become acquainted, and every one takes every one else at 
his best. By and by, perhaps, a little weariness may supervene ; 
a more carping spirit may be engendered, to deteriorate, possibly, 
into intolerance and positive dislike. But why anticipate? At 
present we are all the best of friends; so genial and kindly, 
indeed, is the prevailing tone that it would be difficult to be 
anything else. We have the very best example set us. There 
is a big man on board, who, with all his charming family, is ever 
anxious to be agreeable. Sir Ethelbert Saxon finds something 
pleasant to say to us, each and all, and there is no privilege we 
appreciate more highly than that of sharing his daily walk on 
the deck 4nd of listening to his interesting experiences of men 
and manners acquired in a varied and distinguished career. 
Lady Saxon at once takes the lead in matters which a well-bred, 
tactical woman of the world can arrange so well, in forming the 
choir for our Sunday service; in starting the glee club which 
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has expanded into a series of delightful concerts; above all, in 
giving the right tone to what is necessarily a mixed society. 
The beau sexe is well represented on board our ship. We have 
our beauties on board, although all may not be agreed as to 
their respective claims; but all our young men have found what 
obviously is attractive to them. Many flirtations of varying 
intensity are in progress. They are fostered by the favourable 
conditions, the constant companionship, the little dances got up 
impromptu, the cosy corners for ¢éte-a-téte, just out of earshot, 
although within sight of Mrs. Grundy. Some of our young 
ladies have already reached the first resting-place in life’s 
romance, and are going out as affianced brides. There might be 
more matches before the voyage ends, were it not that the 
passenger party will be scattered soon at the great “ junction 
ports” of Brindisi, Aden and Colombo. But the most ardent 
swains on board are not marrying men—young officers, who 
may seem desperately hard hit, but constancy is not in them. 
We have some excellent young fellows, soldiers and sailors, a 
newly promoted naval lieutenant who carried all before him at 
Greenwich, and who deserves the highest rank, if his seamanship 
is as good as his songs. A crowd of newly gazetted youngsters 
on their way to join regiments in Egypt, Ceylon or Singapore, 
capital specimens of the latter-day subaltern, who is certainly as 
good as if not better than those of past generations. He is as 
ready as ever to dance, sing, flirt, fight, play “high cock-a-lorum,” or 
hunt rats with that knowing terrier who lives “ forward ” under the 
care of the butcher, but has already studied his profession, and 
can discuss with knowledge and judgment the military questions 
of the hour, the merits of smokeless powder or magazine rifle, 
the claims of the old purchase officers, or the chances on each 
side in the coming Franco-German war. There are one or two 
veterans amongst us who view the new generation with approval 
not unmixed with envy; the service cannot be going to the 
dogs which is recruited with such promising lads, so full of life 
and “go” and proper gentlemanly feeling. “They have it all 
in them,” the old chaps say with a sigh, and return to their 
somewhat prolix legends of the Crimea and India, and the 
happy time now so long, so long ago. 

It is a cosmopolitan party, too, in that sense of the term which 
goes beyond nationality and includes the citizen of the world. 
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The bulk of the passengers are British subjects from one or other 
of the widely-scattered dominions of the Queen. We have 
English, Irish and Scotch ; a Sikh doctor of medicine who has 
just taken his degree in London, and is now joining the Indian 
Medical Service ; a Maltese count who is a captain in a smart 
British regiment ; merchants from Singapore and Hong Kong; 
Australian squatters, Tasmanians and New Zealanders—all 
charming people with the cultivated intelligence and keen appre- 
ciation of what is best and beautiful which are so characteristic 
of the best types of our colonial cousins. Other nationalities are 
represented. That squarely-built soldierly man talking German 
is a captain of Uhlans seeing the great Mediterranean stations, 
and those two neatly-dressed men who have been very sick are 
French. We have an enterprising American aboard who was 
once in the United States navy and who is now on his way to 
Zanzibar and so to Central Africa after big game. He is a 
versatile artist, an excellent talker with much to tell, altogether a 
very good specimen of the travelled American. The red-turbaned 
Lascars, who patter about the deck with naked feet, are mostly 
Soudanese; the firemen, on whose ebony faces the coal-dust 
looks white, are Sidis, and the language which seems best intelli- 
gible to them is gibberish. They are an orderly, biddable lot, 
these queer-looking salts, as much unlike our British tar as pos- 
sible, and yet more useful because steadier and more trustworthy. 
The P. and O. Company have long employed them with ad- 
vantage and manifest success. Everything seems to turn out 
well nowadays with the P.and O. The wise administration of 
the central office is felt throughout the noble fleet that takes its 
orders from Leadenhall Street, and the kindly obliging spirit 
that animates the directors towards the public is the guiding 
principle with the officials afloat. Our captain is all that can be 
desired ; a splendid seaman, very stern and strict upon duty, 
most courteous and considerate off. It is a treat to see him on 
deck in dirty weather; he is equally at home in doing the 
honours of his ship. All his officers follow his example ; civility 
is the order of the day, the first consideration indeed, and in this 
respect our boat might be held up as a model for a great sea- 
going passenger ship. I leave her to-morrow with infinite regret, 
and would gladly go on with her right round the world. 

These things, however, to me were as nought compared with 
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the prospect, ever growing more vivid, of beholding Rome. My 
thoughts were centred on that, and by way of stimulating these it 
chanced that amongst the recent magazines on board the ship I 
came upon a description of modern Rome in a novel by Marion 
Crawford. If it might have damped the ardour of some it had 
the reverse effect on me, being of that disposition which is con- 
tent to take things as they are and make the best of them. It 
was nothing to me for the author to bemoan the inevitable 
change. I should allow for that and get sufficient taste to whet 
an appetite happily not yet jaded by too much experience. I 
cared nothing that he should write: “ He who was born and bred 
in the Rome of twenty years ago comes back, after long absence, 
to wander as a stranger in streets he never knew, among houses 
unfamiliar to him, amidst a population whose speech sounds 
strange in his ears.” It would be all strange to me—all delightful, 
and I should see through the dazzling haze of modern life and 
its surroundings enough of the “had been ” to satisfy my craving. 
Not}that I should withhold sympathy for those who gaze with 
the eyes of memory for the loss of that enjoyment which they 
found when they could wander through the wondrous place free 
from innovation. In spirit I would go with one of these old 
Romans when “ he roams the city from the Lateran to the Tiber, 
from the Tiber to the Vatican, finding himself now and then 
before some building once familiar in another aspect, losing him- 
self perpetually in unprofitable wastes made more monotonous 
than the sandy desert by the modern builder’s art.” 

Yes, cordially would I go with him “ where once he lingered in 
old days to glance at the river, or to dream of days yet older and 
long gone, scarce conscious of the beggar at his elbow, and hardly 
seeing the half-dozen workmen who laboured at their trades 
almost in the middle of the public way—where all was once aged 
and silent, and melancholy, and full of the elder memories—there, 
at that very corner, he is hustled and jostled by an eager crowd, 
thrust to the wall by huge, grinding, creaking carts, threatened 
with the modern death by the wheel of the modern omnibus, 
deafened by the yells of the modern newsvendors, robbed very 
likely by the light fingers of the modern inhabitant.” _In fact I 
should enjoy greatly the guidance of such a dreaming meditative 
companion. ' His former experiences would be invaluable to a 
novice like myself, and I should ever, more readily than he, feel 
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that “ Rome must be Rome still.” I with him will stand aloof as 
he “gazes at the sight as upon a play in which Rome herself is 
the great heroine and actress. | He knows the woman, and he 
sees the artist for the first time, not recognizing her. She isa 
dark-eyed, black-haired, thoughtful woman when not upon the 
stage. How should he know her in the strange disguise, her 
head decked with Gretchen's fair tresses, her olive cheek daubed 
with pink and white paint, her stately form clothed in garments 
which would be gay and girlish, but which are only unbecoming? 
He would gladly go out and wait by the stage door until the 
performance is over, to see the real woman pass him in the dim 
light of the street lamps as she enters her carriage and becomes 
herself again. And so, in the reality, he turns his back upon the 
crowd and strolls away, not caring whither he goes, until by a 
mere accident he finds himself upon the heights of Sant’ Onofrio, 
or standing before the great fountains of the Acqua Paolo, or 
perhaps upon the drive which leads through the old Villa Corsini 
along the crest of the Janiculum. Then, indeed, the scene thus 
changes ; the actress is gone and the woman is before him; the 
capital of modern Italy sinks like a vision into the earth out of 
which it was called up, and the capital of the world rises once 
more, unchanged, unchanging and unchangeable, before the 
wanderer’s eyes. The greater monuments of greater times are 
there still, majestic and unmoved ; the larger signs of a larger age 
stand out clear and sharp; the tomb of Hadrian frowns on the 
yellow stream: the heavy hemisphere of the Pantheon turns its 
single opening to the sky; the enormous dome of the world’s 
cathedral looks silently down upon the sepulchres of the world’s 
masters. Then the sun sets, and the wanderer goes down again 
through the chilly evening air to the city below, to find it less 
modern than he had thought. He has found what he sought, 
and he knows that the real will outlast the false, that the stone 
will outlive the stucco, and that the builder of to-day is but a 
builder of card: houses beside the architects who made Rome.” 
* * * * * 

And now we are there at last—at Rome! How we reached it 
after landing at Malta is of little importance in the face of the 
overwhelming interest which the city itself excites. I will there- 
fore pass over much which ought to be dwelt on, and merely say 
that a steamer took us to Brindisi, and another thence to Naples. 
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I should like to tell of our trip to Amalfi, and our sojourn at the 
old monastery of the Capucins, now converted into a delightful 
hotel. Also I could desire to make record of Naples itself, and 
of the effect which Pompeii had upon my untutored imagination. 
Indeed it is impossible, having once been there, wholly to avoid 
the wilful wandering of my pen in that direction. The effect of 
that beautiful city, dead and deserted, but exactly as it was nearly 
1900 years ago, is awful and indescribable. There is the very 
pavement, the houses, the bedrooms—everything the same. Of 
course we had just read Bulwer’s “ Last Days” (he never wrote 
anything better, by the by), and we saw all the characters walking 
about: Nydia the blind girl, and Ione and Glaucus at the bath, 
and Arbaces in the Temple of Isis ; they were every one of them 
there—palpable, tangible ghosts. The gateways through which 
the wretched fugitives made their way to the sea remain un- 
changed, and there are half-a-dozen skeletons into which the hot 
stone filtered, and which therefore preserve the exact form and 
attitude of the figures in the agonies of death. There is nothing 
like Pompeii in the world—except, perhaps, Rome. 

To say that I was surprised beyond expression sounds flat 
and platitudinesque, and to add that I was agreeably surprised 
would make the phrase worse, and more so; but I mean sur- 
prised that it has not lost more of its old charm, for charming it 
is, again beyond my powers to indicate. I will even go so far 
as to suggest that it may have gained something by modern 
innovation, for it strikes me now, apart from the magnificent 
associations and sights which are indestructible, as a pretty, well 
kept, clean little Paris. A thoroughly clean town, cleaner indeed 
than Paris, bright, gay and delightful to live in. The air is 
superb, with an especial quality of reposefulness, soft and mild, 
yet fresh and pure. I am told that it is particularly good as an 
antidote to insomnia. It is very dry, too, even as I write, with 
deluges and torrents of thunder-rain going on at intervals. I 
am sure it must be a very sociable place, and I quite envy the 
little colony of Britons who make Rome their home. The 
artists, the antiquaries, the dreamers, yea, even the very fashion- 
ables who “ go to Rome, don’t you know, because it’s the proper 
thing to do.” Verily, indeed, they should have a good time of it, 
and I readily understand why many hold it, as some say of London, 
to be the best place in summer and the only place in winter. 
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When I arrived I was thoroughly out of sorts—caught a bad 
cold which turned to throat trouble, and I had to be drenched 
with disinfectants. I was consequently kept in bed some days, 
with a lady nurse in attendance, and an eminent physician to 
look after me. However, I speedily came out convalescent, and 
in due time took a cosy drive and scoured the city. My word! 
what pictures; pictures, pictures everywhere; spick and span 
just as if they were fresh painted, figures posed on purpose, their 
colours carefully selected, the backgrounds, steps or fountains, 
statues, old porticoes, all coming into the right place of the com- 
position exactly. 

The monumental remains all look as if they were dusted with 
a feather brush every morning, precisely as though Rome were 
a great cabinet of curiosities (as verily it is), and the things in it" 
not to be touched. Then cheek by jowl with the antiquities and 
the mediaval churches are your modern Italians with their copies 
of English dress and luxuries; pony carts, Paris bonnets, and 
shop windows full of neckties labelled “Old England for Ever.” 
But the Coliseum is a marvellous reality still, so is the Forum. 
St. Peter’s fairly knocked me down, it is so unlike what I expected, 
more like a magnificent marble palace, all white and gold and 
sparkling, than a church, and it isso grandly placed ; the approach 
to it is so fine. Let me not, however, go on piling up these 
common-place expressions in the face of the words I quoted 
above from Marion Crawford. His poetic mind and phraseology 
all too ably depict the sensations and experiences of a visitor, 
whether for the first time or after a long absence. Enough that 
I can heartily believe in Rome growing upon one more and 
more, and I am again set envying those who can stay there. 

For myself the cruel claims of what are called “ways and 
means,” “sinews of war,” &c., compel me to make but a flying 
visit, and take but a flying glimpse of all these joys. Still it is 
better to have had a sight of them under these conditions, 
“better to have loved and lost than never,” &c., &c. Of course I 
write but as a fool, and possibly may appear, alike to friends 
and strangers, only a shining illustration of the truth of Cowper’s 
exclamation— 


“¢ How much a fool that hath been sent to Rome 
Exceeds a fool that hath been kept at home.” 





A Buried Sin. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


A DAUGHTER’S VICTORY. 


To father and daughter was created a new world filled with 
the holiest affections—perhaps the purest earth vouchsafes to 
humanity—the tie between parent and child. 

Left alone in the lonely cabin, far from all sounds or sight of 
life, those two sat together far into the night. They did not talk 
much ; their hearts were too full of the hallowed joy of that 
meeting—so unexpected on the one side, so long longed for on 
the other—to find vent in words; for after all is said and done, 
words are but poor exponents of our deeper feelings. 

For the time both seemed oblivious of the past and had no 
thought of the future ; they stood in happy isolation in the heart 
of the present, silent and absorbed in one another ; only her 
tender words of endearment responded to his caresses. When 
these first hours were past, and the floodgates of speech were 
open, they would have enough to say—of hope, of home, of the 
friends who watched and waited there, and plans for future days. 
At present, that his only child had come out with Mr. Watson . 
all the way from England to see him was all Harold Thurlowe 
knew. 

They lingered, hand clasped in hand, her head upon his breast, 
till the moon had climbed high into the heavens and looked 
serenely down upon the tall tree tops, throwing mysterious lights 
and shadows upon gorge and caion, and resting in soft, silvery 
rays, like a blessing, on the re-united father and child. 

Fatigue, long travelling and excitement told upon Claire at 
last; her father felt her sink heavily on his breast ; her eyes 
closed wearily, and by her low regular breathing he knew that 
she slept. Releasing himself slowly from her clasping arms, he 
carried her into an alcove which he had built out from his general 
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living room, and laid her on his bed there. Then he rolled him- 
self in a bearskin rug and lay down with Oscar before the fire to 
rest, not to sleep. 

This breath from the old land—the sight of the little child he 
had left in the long ago grown into this lovely woman! his own 
flesh and blood, his very own !—stirred his nature to its inmost 
depths. He looked on his outstretched arms and on his breast, 
half wondering had he really held her there—his own, own 
daughter? He found one of her long golden hairs clinging to 
his shoulder ; he picked it off, gently as though it could feel, and 
drew it across his bearded lips. 

“Claire, my little Claire!” he murmured, and with humid eyes 
lay staring into the dying fire. Seeing pictures and dreaming 
dreams in a whirl of memories of the long ago, no distinct thought 
of any kind possessed him ; mentally he had lost the self-control 
that circumstances had made habitual to him, though outwardly 
he was the same silent impassive man whose strong mind ruled 
in Rattlesnake Camp. 

It never occurred to him to wonder why Claire had come to 
him ; that would all be explained later on; only it seemed quite 
right and natural that she should be there with him, her father. 
A feeling of blissful contentment, such as he had not known 
through long, long years, came over him, and towards daybreak 
he fell into a restless sleep, from which he was roused by a 


startled cry. 
“Father! Father!” He sprang up and was by her side in a 


moment. 

“My pretty! what is it?” She had started up in the bed only 
half awake, and for a moment regarded him with dazed eyes 
that gradually softened to their old expression as she answered : 

“Ah! it is real, then! I did not know where I was; and I 
was afraid it was all a dream.” 

She lifted her face to give him the morning kiss, and after ex- 
changing a few words and being reassured of the reality of exist- 
ing things, he fetched her a bowl of fresh water ; and having, 
with the neat-handedness of a woman, made things as comfort- 
able as circumstances allowed, he left her to make her simple 
toilette as well as she could, while he prepared the breakfast. 

Presently she came out of her room, looking as fresh and 
blooming as one of June’s fairest roses, with a happy smile upon 
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‘her face, as though she had found what she wanted and cared 
nothing for the beyond. 

He had prepared the coffee, made some hot cakes, and set 
upon the table the everlasting pork and beans, a Boston dish, 
but a prominent feature of miners’ fare—when they can get it. 
There was a blazing fire of pine logs upon the hearth, and father 
and daughter sat down to their first meal together. The cabin 
door was wide open and the fresh air laden with sunshine; the 
perfume of the pines and a thousand other subtle essences swept 
down the mountain sides and seemed to bring her a breezy kiss 
of welcome straight down from heaven. 

“Oh! father dear—how delightful everything is!” exclaimed 
Claire, leaning back in the cosy chair and sipping her coffee with 
a restful satisfied sigh, her eyes brimming over with affection, as 
they dwelt on the stalwart figure of the dark bearded man before 
her. She thought she had never seen so grand and picturesque 
a figure, and felt a happy pride in knowing that they belonged 
to one another! no changes, nothing in the world, could alter 
that or loosen the tie that bound them. 

They began soon to talk of home and the friends there ; Claire’s 
tongue being once set in motion in that direction rattled on as 
though it never meant to stop; she told him all she could think 
of, about everything and everybody, except indeed the Levisons ; 
to them she made no reference whatever; a natural delicacy 
kept her from even mentioning her dear friend Ruth, as being 
too nearly connected with the man who had been so closely con- 
cerned with her father’s trouble—which subject, as though by 
mutual consent, they both avoided. It was a matter to be touched 
warily, of course, but it was one that could not be shelved for 
long ; both felt that, and both skirmished around it. He was a 
silent undemonstrative man; circumstances and the solitary life 
he had led helped to make him so. He contributed little to the 
conversation ; he just smiled and nodded appreciatively, now 
and again putting in a pertinent observation or few words of 
inquiry, chiefly concerning herself—her life, education and in- 
terests. When she paused for a moment, he said in a quiet 
matter-of-fact way, though she fancied his sunburnt cheek 
glowed with a deeper tinge of red: 

“You have told me something of everybody, but you have 


made no mention of my old friend Ruth Levison.” 
7 
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“No, I didn’t,” said Claire, turning her eyes from his face in 
some slight confusion as they seemed to be nearing dangerous 
ground, “because—well—because I thought you mightn’t like 
—mightn’t care to m 

“My poor little girl,” he said with ineffable tenderness, but 
totally unmoved otherwise, “I see you know the whole story of 
all your father’s shameful sorrows—the disgrace he has brought 
upon your name, my Claire, and yet it has not made you——” 
She laid her finger across his lips. 

“It has made me love you ten times better than if you were a 
crowned king! and you are a king, my own papa—crowned by 
the martyrdom of another man’s sin.” 

“We will speak of him presently,” he exclaimed huskily. 
“Tell me of Ruth now.” 

“TI am glad you have not forgotten Ruth, papa,” Claire an- 
swered. “She is my dearest friend, the only one who talks to 
me quite freely and sympathetically of you; Granny and Aunt 
Anna always seem restrained, as though their tongues were on 
stilts when they talk of you, which they did not very often do— 
they did not seem to like my asking questions.” 

“ Perhaps they were afraid of letting out the truth, my darling ; 
they could not trust themselves to speak of me lest they should 
betray what they wished to keep secret.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Claire ; “but Ruth was never afraid.” 

“ With her it was a different matter,” he answered ; “but she 
was always a dear, true-hearted girl. And she is not married, 
then?” 

“She might have been ; there is some one who is very rich 
wants to marry her now, at this very time, but she will not have 
him. At home we all think she must have cared wy much 
for somebody else in her earlier days.” 

“And where is she? Still at Knaresborough with her father e 

“Don’t you know, father dear, she lives with ws, has lived with 
us always, ever since that time? Why, she has had entire charge 
of Dolly and me for years, and has taught us everything as long 
as we can remember. Did not you know that?” He shook his 
head. 

“ No, my little one ; they never speak of Ruth—for years and 
years I have never heard her name—till now.” 

“ How strange!” said Claire, gazing thoughtfully into the fire, 
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while Oscar, seeming to feel he had been neglected longjenough, 
laid his huge head in her lap, and looked wistfully into her face 
with his soft brown eyes, giving an expostulating whinny 
accompanied by the slow wagging of his tail; she caressed him 
absently, without a word. After a brief pause she added, “ Well, 
papa, whethey ¢hey spoke of her or not, we were always talking 
of you / and Ruth has sent you heaps of messages now. She is 
waiting anxiously, and will be rejoiced to see you on your 
return.” 

“I shall never return,” he said, interrupting her with stern 
decision. 

“But you must,” she answered, nestling lovingly in his arms, 
“T have come to fetch you home ; that is the reason why I made 
Mr. Watson bring me with him.” 

“Don’t ask it, Claire,” he answered; “I have decided that 
question long ago! I could not face the world, go back to my 
old home, and walk about among my own people, with this guilty 
burden on my back.” 

“It will fall off; as Christian’s did when he had carried it long 
enough,” said Claire ; “things are always righted in God’s good 
time, papa darling.” . 

“It has been a long time coming, Claire.” 

“You will be all the more ready to give it welcome then. If 
there had been a man among us, we should have stirred before,” 
she said, her colour rising; “but Granny and aunt being only 
women, I suppose they were afraid to stand against the world 
and the law—afraid to set their opinion against the majority,” - 
she went on scornfully ; “but we are beginning to stir now, Ruth 
and all.” 

“Not Ruth,” he answered, lifting his hand; “even in the 
cause of right I will not have her tempted to lift her voice 
against her father’s good name for the sake of mize. I would 
rather carry my burden and bury it with me in my grave than 
have er compromised in the matter. No, my Claire, better 
let things rest as they are; I have lived through the bitterest 
part, and I am here now in a world of strangers where every 
man holds me in honourable regard. I don’t think axy change 
would be much for the better. You have made me very happy, 
my child ; the memory of your love and devotion will cheer and 
comfort me to the end of my days. I shall never have another 
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lonely hour in this old cabin,” he added in his most caressing 
tones, looking fondly on her face. “You will be with me always, 
for whatever is once impressed upon the air remains, and you 
will leave your shadow behind you. I shall see you always 
exactly as I see you now; for yourself, my darling, you will 
go back to your old world; things will never again be as blank 
to me as they have been, because I shall know that I have you, 
my child, a living magnet there that may one day draw me 
home.” 

“Very well, papa,” she answered cheerfully ; “it shall be just 
as you like. I shall be very happy here with you ; of course if 
you stay I shall stay too!” and an obstinate curve came to her 
rosebud of a mouth. 

He tried to convince her of the utter impracticability of such 
an arrangement, and pointed out the fact that the cabin was the 
only dwelling place he had, and there was no other, no better 
accommodation in all the camp for a lady—not a woman to 
speak to either, only a horde of rough mining men! No, the 
idea was not be encouraged for a moment. She looked up in 
his face with a provoking smile, and reiterated what she had said 
before, and never moved an iota from her position. 

“1 think this sort of thing will be delightful,” she answered ; 
“and if the horde of rough mining men are anything like that 
dear delightful Mr. Gough, I shall fall in love with every one of 
them all at once! No, papa darling,” she added more seriously, 
with humid eyes ; “I don’t mean to be sent adrift, a poor father- 
less girl, any more. I have come a long way to find you, and 
I will never leave you again, never! Wherever your home is, 
there mine shall be.” 

He was deeply touched by her persistent affection ; but, man- 
like, he did not care to show how much—he only smoothed her 
bright hair silently. 

“T daresay it does seem a little awkward at first,” she admitted ; 
“but we will consult Mr. Gough,” she added, struck by that 
bright idea. “ He seemsa sensible sort of a person, and may show 
us how to make matters easy; at any rate things will sure to 
settle down somehow—they always do.” He did not offer any 
iturther opposition in words—though he still held to his opinion 
as to the impossibility of her remaining ; yet the fact of her 
desiring to do so stirred his heart with a new gladness. He had 
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urged all he had to say against it in a few terse words which to 
his mind painted all the disadvantages ; if he had brought forward 
any other reasons she would speedily have demolished them all. 
Under its present aspect life in these mountain solitudes had in her 
eyes allthe charm of novelty ; all its conditions were so opposite 
to her former experiences that for the moment it fascinated her ; 
what it would be when the cold grey of reality crept over the 
couleur de vose her imagination cast over everything, she was 
in no mood to consider now. She thought it would be most 
amusing to grind the coffee, make the cakes, brush up the hearth 
and attend to the other hundred-and-one duties of domestic life, 
forgetting that what we do for pleasure is one thing, and what 
we are forced to do from dire necessity is quite a different matter. 
But instead of referring to these facts, which 4e understood well 
enough, he only said: 

“ And what would the world say if I kept my little maid here 
in the mountains ?” 

“The world would do very well without me,” she answered. 
“Of course they would miss me alittle at home, especially Dolly ; 
but they will get on well enough.” She paused a moment and her 
voice faltered as she added, “There is only one person who I 
think would really care very much!” He cast a searching 
glance upon the rosy face now turned slightly aside. 

“Ts it a male person, my Claire?” he inquired with a newly- 
awakened interest. “I warn you I shall be inclined to be jealous 
of my new-found treasure.” He spoke the words lightly though 
there was a bitter throe in his heart the while. So his child, his 
new-found daughter, was not wholly his! The feeling lasted - 
only for a moment—for even as it rose the twin thought followed 
it: “ How could he be surprised that other eyes had found his 
darling fair?” She answered him promptly : 

“You will never be jealous of him, he cares for me so much, 
and for you too, papa darling.” 

“Me! how for me?” he asked, a slight cloud coming over his 
face. “Doeshe know? Have you told him what I have been?” 

He put his hand under her chin and lifted her face so that he 
might look full into her eyes. 

“Everything, yes, papa; I thought it was only right that he 
should know. You see,” she added frankly, “we loved one 
another, we were almost engaged—and we were very, very 
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happy, waiting for you to come home—then when the news came 
that you would not return—and I learned the reason why ”—she 
played nervously with the button of his coat—“ I was obliged to 
tell him, and that I was coming here, and why. I should have 
had no reason else for breaking the engagement off, because he 
—he knew I cared.” He realized by her quivering lip and 
half-uttered words the sacrifice she had been ready to make, 
nay, perhaps had made, for him! In all his retrospections, or 
calculations on the future, this possibility had never crossed 
him. It never occurred to him that the first fruits of her young 
loving heart might be crushed and trampled in her path of duty ; 
she was quite willing it should be so; but now that the fact was 
before his eyes it put a very different light upon the affair alto- 
gether. 

“My brave, true-hearted child,” he exclaimed, “and what said 
he, this lover, of your strange proposal, to break off a love-match 
for the sake of a father who had disgraced you?” He laugheda 
low bitter laugh as he spoke. 

“ He is too noble and strong to feel a false shame,” she answered, 
“and he did not seem to think it strange at all, only quite 
natural, that I should consider my dear father first, and he would 
not break off and let me go as I wished ; he said you would 
want a son to fight your battles as well as a daughter.” 

A faint “God bless him,” reached her ears, and it did her 
heart good to hear her father’s lips send a blessing to the beloved 
who was waiting across the sea. Encouraged by his sympathetic 
comprehension she told him the exact state of affairs between 
herself and Algernon Kent, all he had urged and said at their 
last interview, and of his strongly expressed confidence that if the 
wanderer would only return something would happen to bring 
the truth to light, and justice—tardy, it is true—but still justice, 
would be done at last. 

Somehow his daughter’s strong spirit, and the confidence of 
the man she loved, although he was a stranger to his eyes, 
seemed to invigorate and make his own spirit strong ; and to 
revive the fading hope that had never quite died out. 

“Papa darling,” she whispered, clasping her arms about his 
neck, and with her head nestled on his breast, “he is waiting 
there! You will come home—for my sake, for your own. 
Only the weak and guilty man should hide from the world’s eyes 
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—you are brave and strong and innocent. You can afford to 
face it. While you are here, we can do nothing ; you must be on 
the spot to help us—if you can only put the very slightest clue 
into our hands, we shall unravel this tangled skein. When we get 
home you must tell us, Algy and me, exactly how everything 
occurred—what you did, where you went, your slightest move- 
ment at that terrible time—do you think you can remember ?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” he answered ; “every moment of that 
time is burnt into my brain. I remember exactly how the sun- 
shine slanted on my face as I looked round and took my last 
free step into the prison van.” 

She did not wish to awaken that kind of remembrance, and 
hastened to interrupt that train of thought, saying : 

“Then he is so clever, papa, and he will work with all his 
heart and soul ; he will do more than fifty cold-blooded lawyers 
could do; they only think of the case and nothing of the man. 
He will find some little guiding thread that no other eyes could 
even see. You will come, papa; you will not refuse the very 
first thing your little Claire has asked? And it is for your 
honour’s sake.” She kept an eager earnest watch upon his face. 
He kept his emotions well under control, though he was deeply 
moved, and answered her calmly : 

“ While you are so brave and strong, my Claire, / must not be 
a coward. I thought to end my days here ; you have shown me 
that I was wrong. While / am here the shadow rests upon you, 
upon all of my name and race; things will not right themselves 
without some help, and I will do my best to fight my way out of 
this darkness, and find the light. You have conquered, my 
child. J will come home!” 

He straightened himself up, his spirit rose, and he looked the 
true and honourable gentleman he was, as he added, “ Even if 
I had been ten times guilty, I have paid my penalty, and am 
a free man. I see now it was pride, a cowardly pride, that kept 
me away. With God’s blessing now, you and I, my Claire, will 
go back to Knaresborough. I will take my place in my old 
home, on my own lands where my forefathers have ruled for 
generations. Let those avoid us who will. Let any man breathe 
a word or look askance upon my child, and he will have a 
reckoning with me.” 

They had reached this point when they heard the sound of 
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advancing voices ; Oscar whisked his tail, and with a joyous bark 
bounded away. Claire went and looked from the open cabin- 
door, ready to welcome Mr. Watson and Mr. Gough, who were 
winding their way slowly up the narrow pathway. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN RATTLESNAKE CAMP. 


SHADING her eyes from the sun’s glare, Claire stood in the door- 
way, watching her friends as they came slowly up the path, 
the dog barking and bounding before them. A peaceful 
and almost oppressively beautiful scene it was upon which her 
eyes rested—one of those scenes that fill the mind with awe as 
well as wondering admiration, impressing us so strongly with a 
sense of our own nothingness! Nature in her own stronghold 
is so grand and majestic—we human atoms so insignificant and 
small! Everything was quiet and still, not even the branch of a 
tree swayed, not a leaf trembled, the breath of the breeze was so 
soft and genial ; there was a mellow balm in the atmosphere that 
made one long to drink in deep draughts of life. The mountain 
tops, crowned with everlasting ice and snow, seemed to reach the 
sky, and get entangled with the clouds that floated in light fleecy 
wreaths downwards till they were lost in the sombre forests that 
climbed up the naked sides of the mountain as far as they could 
go. A soft haze hung in the air, and threw a mysterious charm 
over every feature of Nature’s face. 

“What a glorious day!” exclaimed Mr. Watson as they 
reached the cabin door. “No one need ask ‘Is life worth living ’ 
here ; one would feel inclined to hoard every grain of it! I 
don’t wonder that men living here forget to care for the world 
beyond.” . 

“You speak as an enthusiastic stranger,” replied his friend, 
grasping him warmly by the hand; “but if you were to live and 
labour in these mountains, grand as they are, their very grandeur 
would oppress you, and you would long to go back to bricks and 
mortar and dip into the busy world of mankind again. Here’s 
Gough, now, after two years’ steady work, was wild to get away to 
Europe and rub shoulders with his fellow-creatures r 

“ But he soon came back again,” laughed Mr. Watson. 
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“ With empty pockets,” rejoined Mr. Gough, “ and when I have 
filled them I shall go and empty them again!” He had brought 
a bunch of mountain flowers for Claire, which he presented with 
the shy awkwardness of a strong man who is walking in unfami- 
liar ways. She received them gratefully, and rewarded him with 
a few enthusiastic words and smiles as she buried her face in 
the fragrant blossoms. A few minutes’ commonplace conversation 
ensued, perhaps not more commonplace than that of a London 
drawing-room, for even the most brilliant descend in the intellec- 
tual scale on the occasions of those social festivities ; then Mr. 
Gough tried to tempt Claire to a ramble in the woods with- 
out exactly asking her to go. He called her attention to the 
purple lights and shadows flitting among the trees, and told her 
of the secret wonders that lay hidden away there ; but she failed 
to respond to his insinuating suggestion, although she liked to 
talk to Mr. Gough and to hear him talk in his out-of-the-world 
way ; there was a rough picturesqueness about his phraseology 
as about himself; he seemed to feel poetry without knowing it 
or comprehending what it meant, for if some poet to the manner 
born had caught his thoughts and written down his feelings in 
pure faultless English rhyme and flowing rhythm, he probably 
would not have understood their meaning in the least. Claire was 
interested in his description of the romantic haunts in these 
extensive solitudes, and said: 

“I must get papa to take me for a long delightful ramble to- 
morrow.” 

“ Not to-morrow,” he answered ; “ we want you down yonder! 
I have brought a message from the camp for the Lord Lieutenant ° 
—that’s how we call your father, I told you that before—they’ve 
made things kind o’ pleasant for your friend here.” 

“ They did indeed,” rejoined Mr. Watson, “ rather too pleasant! 
I never lived so much in a few short hours before.” 

“Hospitality to strangers is the rule here—but what is the 
special message to me?” inquired Sir Harold. 

“ Well, you see,” replied Mr. Gough with slow gravity, “ they’ve 
heard of the arrival here of a lovely little lad r 

“Meaning me/” interrupted Claire with a mock courtesy, 
acknowledging the compliment ; “but you must have told them, 
or they couldn’t have known !” 

“ News flies fast in these parts,” rejoined her father; “I think 
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it travels on its own invisible wings. Now for your message, 
Gough.” 

“Well, it is an occasion for a little diversion. They want to 
give us a welcome, including me, and they invite you to bring 
Miss Claire down to the camp and show her the workings ; every 
man will knock off work for the day ;_ then you'll come up and 
have a feed in Madrojio Hollow.” 

“A feed in Madrofio Hollow!” echoed Claire, clapping her 
hands with much-amused delight ; “how delightful it sounds! 
Papa, we must go.” 

“ Well, yes, say we'll come,” he answered after just a moment’s 
hesitation. Mr. Gough having delivered himself of his mission 
had no excuse for staying longer, so departed, and Mr. Watson 
after exchanging a few unimportant words proceeded to open his 
black bag and take out sundry papers and documents, as he said 
cheerfully : 

“Now we must indulge in a little spell of business, but I am 
afraid our rather dry-as-dust proceeding will bore you, my dear,” 
he added, addressing Claire. “ But I am anxious to get through 
certain important matters with your father, so that there shall be 
no hitch in the future.” 

“T shall not be in the least bored by anything you and papa 
can have to say to one another,” said Claire briskly. 

“No, for whatever concerns me concerns you, my Claire,” 
replied her father, putting his arm round her and drawmg her 
down to a seat beside him, “and I don’t think we need trouble 
much about these legal matters at present ; let things rest till my 
return.” 

“J, and all your family, indeed, judged from your letter that 
you declined to return. You have changed your mind since 
writing that,” exclaimed Mr. Watson, as much surprised as he 
ever allowed himself to be. 

“My little daughter here has changed my life,” he answered ; 
“but for her I should have ended my days here.” 

“ Then we might have spared ourselves this journey,” exclaimed 
Mr. Watson, somewhat chagrined, as he foresaw that his legal 
abilities would not be called into exercise in the way that he had 
expected. 

“No, indeed you might not,” returned Sir Harold, “for 
your movements have decided mine. If you had not come and 
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brought this little girl of mine, I should never have returned to 
Knaresborough. Now we shall come back together, Claire and 
| ae 

“T am glad, heartily glad you have decided so ; for it simplifies 
matters greatly. I need not trouble you with details now; you 
will be soon be able to take things into your own hands. Of 
course you know the general conditions of your uncle’s will; I 
sent you a copy if I remember rightly—and you quite understand 
that Mr. Levison remains agent of the estate until you displace 
him ?’ 

“Time enough,” replied Sir Harold, nodding his head gravely. 
“When I return I shall consider everything, familiarize myself 
with all necessary details, and act with promptness and decision. 
It is for my daughter’s sake that I return, and for her sake I 
shall take up my responsibilities and devote myself to the 
exigencies of my position. We need do no talking here; as 
soon as we get home we will set vigorously to work and talk to 
some purpose.” 

He made it be seen quite plainly that he did not wish to dis- 
cuss home affairs at present. - There would be time enough by- 
and-by. During the last few hours he had come to regard life 
under happier auspices than he had known for years. He had 
been suddenly awakened from a long lethargy of hopeless de- 
pression to hope and love. He wished to send his thoughts no 
jot beyond to-day—to-morrow, with home and England, bristling 
with new duties, seemed to lie far away. 

To-day peace and the mountains were enough for him and 
Claire. During the next few hours it was decided that Mr. Wat- ~ 
son should remain for another day’s rest, and then start on his 
homeward way, his mission having been successful without any 
aid of his. Claire and her father would follow as soon as they 
could, as many little matters of business, connected with the 
interests of his friends as well as himself, would detain him there 
some little time longer. 

The next morning Claire was awakened by the singing of a 
bird, and lay a long time drowsily listening ; if she had been at 
home, she would have thought it was the tender, twittering song 
of the robin—but how could a robin get there, among these moun- 
tain wilds ?. 

Her father as usual was the first to stir, and, on looking out, 
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found a lovely red-breast in a pretty wire cage, tied to the handle 
of the cabin door! evidently a friendly offering to his daughter 
Claire, who was highly amused at this novel mode of showing 
attention. 

“What a funny idea!” she exclaimed. “Is ita custom? Do 
they always do this sort of thing ?” 

“Well, my child,” he answered, “they don’t often have an 
opportunity of doing this sort of thing. Ladies are as rare as 
robins among the mountains. I can’t think how they got this 
bird. I am sure there wasn’t such a thing in the whole 
camp!” 

He did not know that in passing through Ophir City a few 
days before, Richard Gough had noticed this very bird singing 
outside a window, had spent the long dark hours of the night 
tramping to the city, and only by dint of eloquent persuasions, 
or, perhaps, stronger measures, had induced the owner to part 
with his song-bird, and having captured his prize, hurried back 
with it, and left it at the cabin door just as day was breaking. 

During the rest of the time they remained there, every morn- 
ing an offering of some kind was tied to the handle ot the cabin 
door—a basket of wild strawberries, or flowers, and once a half- 
dozen new-laid eggs! The donor never revealed himself, but it 
was not difficult to guess it was Richard Gough. When taxed 
with the fact, he tried to hustle away from the question, but 
Claire pinned him to the point and he was obliged to “own 


up.” 

The trio were to start for the camp about noon, but some 
minutes before that time Richard Gough appeared, leading a 
mule ; a rough, shaggy-looking animal it was, but he had evidently 
exercised his artistic skill in the endeavour to hide its unsightli- 
ness beneath a sylvan. decoration, which reminded Claire of a 
May-day festivity in England ; the rude straps and girths were 
ornamented with wreaths of variegated leaves, interspersed by a 
few of the brightest flowers that grew in the woods. This was 
for Claire’s accommodation, as the way to the camp lay through 
a tangled net-work of narrow stony paths, impassable for vehicles 
of any kind whatever. 

The truth of who and what their old mate Thurston was, had 
flown like wild-fire through the camp, and the presence of the old 
lawyer, who dressed for the occasion as though he had been 
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going to a city banquet, in broad cloth and a chimney-pot hat, 
added weight and solemnity to the occasion. Scarcely in the 
memory of man had there been so many clean faces on view in 
Rattlesnake Camp as on this occasion ; every man had recourse 
to the unusual luxury of soap and water ; some hairy faces were 
partially denuded of their ornamentation ; every bit of broken 
looking-glass was called into requisition that each might see in 
his own individual case how far the renovating process had suc- 
ceeded ; and happy indeed was he who was the proud possessor 
of a “ biled shirt.” 

A mining camp is not an attractive place, however magnificent 
or picturesque may be its surroundings—the mountain sides are 
cut and scarred in rugged rifts, and unsightly machinery roughly 
erected marks where men are digging below the earth. The 
glittering stream that comes leaping and sparkling down the 
mountain-side is turned aside from its course, caught and fretted 
into a muddy, turbid flow of sluggish water by the hundreds of 
miners, and used in such a fashion that even its pleasant mur- 
muring is changed to a dull, monotonous gurgle. Rattlesnake 
Camp was much the same as any other, though it consisted only 
of a few hundred men, and their huts or cabins were scattered 
here and there just as chance or convenience directed. 

They gathered in little groups and watched from afar as the 
trio wound slowly down the zigzag paths. When the whilom 
Hal Thurston—now known by his true name—and his daughter 
reached the outskirts of the camp, every hand was upraised to 
give them cordial greeting. A strange sight it was to Claire’s 
unaccustomed eyes—these scores of big-bearded men, and not a 
woman, not a child among them. She did not feel the slightest 
embarrassment, only a little vague wonder. Some pressed 
forward, eager to shake hands or have a few words with the 
“Lord. Lieutenant's” lovely daughter ; some shuffled shyly into 
the background, for shyness is oftener an attribute of man- 
kind than people are inclined to think, more especially of men 
such as these, used to rough work, rough life, rough words, and 
sometimes rough deeds, and unused to the softening influences 
of womankind. Claire was the lodestar that drew and fixed all 
eyes; every man’s interest and attention were centred in her. 
Aside to each other, they kept up a running fire of observation 
of the most complimentary kind, pointed with big notes of ad- 
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miration! Though uttered only half aloud, many fragmentary 
snatches reached Claire’s ears, and she felt as though her charms 
had never been fully appreciated till that day ; never before had 
such homage followed her footsteps ! 

She dismounted from her mule, and walked about the camp 
with quite an army of admirers lounging at her heels ; her father 
and Richard Gough forming an advance guard. She was ready 
to talk, to ask questions, and make herself generally agreeable to 
any or all of her father’s old companions. She felt she was a 
proud sharer of her father’s popularity, for of course their atten- 
_ tion to her was all for his sake. She delighted everybody by her 
frank appreciation of all she saw—they showed how the quartz 
was crushed and the gold extracted, and pointed out an empty 
pocket whence a fabulous amount of gold had been taken long 
ago. She peeped into this cabin and into that like an inquisitive 
bird, and lavished her admiration freely upon every four- footed 
animal that crossed her path, and there were many, for nearly 
every man contrived to have a pet of some kind or another; 
home friends and kindred were far away, and they spent their 
tender feelings on such four-footed favourites as drifted to their 
care. 

One big bony man, grizzled and grey, who looked as though 
he might be the father of the whole camp, attracted her by his 
solicitous care of a little bandy-legged, half-crippled and wholly- 
blind spaniel ; he evidently made it his confidential companion ; 
when it was tired, he carried it, and talked to it as though it was 
a Christian. “ An’ it’s better nor most Christians,” he said; his 
tongue loosened as he talked of his dog, and seeing how inter- 
ested she was, he told her that years ago he had fallen down a 
disused mine, and broken his leg, and how he might have lain 
there for ever if “ Beauty” had not run down to the camp and 
brought help. : 

Claire only saw the Arcadian side of this mining life in the 
isolation of the mountains. There was a darker aspect to it of 
which she was never allowed to catch a glimpse. When she fell 
into girlish ecstasies over the picturesqueness of a rocky gorge 
clothed with a thick tangle of woods and luxuriance of wreathing 
vines, and asked what it was called, the answer was: 

“Gallows Gulch, miss.” 

“Gallows Gulch! What an odd name!” she observed. 
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“Well, yes, miss, I suppose it do sound odd to you. You 


»” 


see 

Richard Gough shot a quick warning glance and frown at the 
speaker, and he added smoothly, “ You see, miss, we do have 
curious fancies for giving places odd names here.” - 

For the story of the day when two men, the doomed victims 
of the Vigilance Committee, had dangled from a branch of 
the very tree towards which Claire’s innocent bright eyes were 
turned, was not for this fair young creature’s ears. It was 
the appointed executioner of the wild and ruthless justice of 
the “ Vigilantes” who was walking now by Claire’s side; the 
hands which had done the deadly work were occupied now with 
no rougher business than gathering her a nosegay of wild flowers. 
Not for 4er was the tale of that day’s lawless deed, nor the 
picture of the ghastly fruit that tree had borne. 

Having strolled about for an hour or so, they made their way 
to Madrofio Hollow, a most romantic spot lying in the shadow of 
a group of beautiful madrofio trees, with the mountains clothed 
with pines and crowned with snow towering high above them. 
Here they lunched on mountain game, cooked by a fire of pine 
logs lighted on the spot, and served in the most primitive fashion, 
but with such a delicious flavour—Claire protested—as no deni- 
zen of the poultry-yard, cooked in the most civilized kitchen and 
served on the brightest of silver dishes, ever possessed! Then 
there were wild fruits, and hot cakes in such variety as might 
tickle the palate of a gourmand of the first water. 

The temporary waiters improvized out of such rough materials 
did their duty manfully, if somewhat awkwardly, and when they © 
stumbled in their course laughed at themselves and one another 
with good-humoured raillery; all were in happy spirits, and 
Claire’s low rippling laughter, like a note of sweet music, rang 
tunefully on the fresh and fragrant air. Nobody said any- 
thing very wise or very witty; their merry chatter was born of 
the time, the people and the place, and like the foam and 
sparkle of champagne effervesced for the moment and was gone 
—though the savour and memory of that time clung to some 
with a sweet tenacity for many a long day afterwards. 

Before they separated they sang some characteristic songs such 
as they sang round the camp fires—only choosing such as were 
suited for a lady’s ears, 
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The voices of the men rang out and re-echoed through these 
solitudes—and the figures of the silent listeners, the fading fires 
sending their thin line of blue smoke curling through the clear 
atmosphere, and the grandeur of the scenery around them far 
and near, formed a picture that was to be long remembered, and 
talked over many a time in that stately English ancestral home, 
whither the father and daughter were so soon to return. 


(To be continued.) 





